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Starting an Adbvetions Ae 


LITTLE over a year 

ago, the Wright Wire 
Company of Worcester, 
Mass., entrusted the adver- 
tising of their Excelsior 
Rust Proof Wire Fence 
to us. 

This house is a many- 
featured concern, which had 
had some experience with 
advertising and advertising 
agents, but the results were 
not entirely satisfactory. 

In starting anew with us 
it was decided to proceed 
conservatively. We took 
the same space in the same 
mediums used the preced- 
ing year and increased the 
number of inquiries nearly 
seventy per cent. 

This was but part of our 


campaign, which resulted in 
a sales increase, during a 
year of unsettled business 
conditions, in excess of that 
of any previous year. 


This gave the Company 
anew idea ofagency service. 
Now it is looking forward 
to bigger things in business, 
proposing to advertise a 
much wider part of its 
varied line than ever before, 

Big advertisers, unlike 
poets, are made, not born. 
They are developed by right 
piloting and judicious ex- 
penditure of money. 

We regard this as an ac- 
count of promising growth 
and are glad to refer to the 
Wright Wire Company as 
to our advice and methods. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 





(This is Advertisement Number Seventy of a Series) 
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“Agricultural Centers 
Experiencing Better Trade’ 


Every business report 
shows the influence of 
farm prosperity. 

Wherever the farmer’s 
money makes itself felt 
the financial map shows 
“good conditions.” 


What efforts are you 
making to have the “farm 


money” keep: the wheels 
of your factory turning 
full time? 


Consider—your efforts 
need not be nation wide. 
You can pick the most 
prosperous sections—the 
sections best suited to 
your conditions — and 
start with a comparative- 
ly small selling expendi- 
ture,— 


Because Standard 
Farm Papers are edited 
to meet the conditions of 
a given state or class. 
And they cover these sec- 
tions intensively, often 
reaching one out of every 


j 7 


(Roger W. Babson) 


two or three possible sub- 
scribers—and in many 
big farming sections 50% 
of the population are 
“farmers”! 


Ask us for figures as to 
farm conditions and the 
cost of such a pioneering 
campaign. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Indiana Farmer 
are The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Farm The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Papers Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
of The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Known Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas ‘Farmer 
Value Progressive Farmer 
Missouri Farmer , 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc, 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison t, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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How Selz, Schwab & Co. Ave-Péach- 
ing Dealers to Trade-up 


An Authorized Interview by a Member of PRINTERS’ 


Ink’s Editorial 


Staff With 
J. Harry Selz 


President, Selz, Schwab & Co., Chicago and Pittsburgh 


NO, sir! The results from 

4 the plan are far from in- 
tangible. Look at this compara- 
tive statement: here is a dealer 
who was losing money three years 
ago. One of, our field men took 
him in hand, and you see yourself 
his December, 1914, purchases 
show a 143 per cent gain over 
1913. I happen to know that that 
dealer turned his stock six times 
last year. But that, you think, is 
an exception. Perhaps it is, but 
look at the totals. Notice that 85 
per cent of all the dealers listed 
show a gain over 1913. Fifty per 
cent exceeded that year’s pur- 
chases by over 25 per cent. Noth- 
ing intangible about that, is 
there?” 

J. Harry Selz, president of Selz, 
Schwab & Co., makers of Selz 
koyal Blue Shoes, was talking. We 
were sitting in his Chicago office, 
overlooking busy Market Street. 
Spread over Mr. Selz’s desk were 
a number of innocent reports; dry 
statements of figure and fact, list- 
ing stores which Selz’s efficiency 
men, as Mr. Selz calls them, had 
put on a more profitable basis. 
Running his finger down the list, 
Mr. Selz stopped opposite the 
name of a well-known Chicago 
dealer; one of the many shoe 
stores ‘in the Loop. 

“Here is a pretty good example 
of how our plan operates,” con- 
tinued Mr. Selz. “When we first 
conceived this idea of making 
dealers successful in order to be 
more successful ourselves, this 


store was in the worst possible 
shape. Its management was con- 
tinually in hot water. We were 
always having to give them exten- 
sions of credit, and we were not 
beginning to get our quota-of the 
business from that section of the 
city. We regard a dealer as our 
representative in his section of the 
country. If he is a live-wire and 
knows the shoe business, our pro- 
portion of business from that ter- 
ritory will be greater than it is if 
he only goes about things in a 
half-hearted way. If we can make 
better dealers of our customers, 
and increase their per capita sales 
of shoes we are directly profiting 
ourselves, and we are anxious to 
do this even though it is conceded 
that the -average profit to the 
manufacturer is considerably less 
than the profit which the dealer 
makes. 


ANALYSIS AT FIRST HAND 


“Feeling this way, we decided to 
see what was the matter with the 
store in question. We obtained 
the consent of the proprietor to 
have our man come in and analyze 
conditions. It was found that the 
store carried altogether too much 
stock in proportion to its busi- 
ness. We advocated the reduction 
from 500 to 150 styles. Next our 
man found from keeping a record 
of calls that the demand was for 
a higher grade shoe than the 
dealer was featuring. Instead of 
featuring $5 shoes he had been 
making windows up of $3 to $4 


Table of Contents on page 98 
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shoes. This was corrected, and 
our representative devised a 
method of window treatment dif- 
ferent from any store in the 
neighborhood. On top of that we 
spent, through our representative, 
several thousand dollars in news- 
paper advertising for that store, 
completely reversing the old 
policy of the ‘store in regard to 
advertising. In short, we took a 
business which was go- 
ing to the wall, and 
wholly changed its pol- 
icies. As a result, the 
store is now one of the 
leading shoe properties 


thousand failures were due to in- 
competency, 614 were due to inex- 
perience, 4,110 failed through in- 
sufficient capital, 218 through un- 
wise credits, 177 through the fail- 
ure of others, 91 through ex- 
travagance, 275 through neglect of 
business, 264 through competition, 
2,262 because of specific condi- 
tions, 112 through speculation, 
1,423 through fraud.” 

“Now if we are to 
help our dealers be- 
‘come more successful, 
keep them out of the 
bankruptcy courts and 
convert them to the 


in Chicago, does a 
high-grade men’s busi- 
ness, and we have got 
back the few thousand 
dollars _ risked many 
times over.” 


WHY DEALERS GO WRONG 


As Mr. Selz was 
talking, the many plans 
used by other manu- 
facturers to increase 
sales by making better 
dealers—most of which 
have appeared from 
time to time in Print- 
ERS’ InK—ran through 
my head. I remem- 
bered the varnish man- 
ufacturer whose credit 
manager operated a 
service department for 
a similar purpose; I 
recalled the efforts 
made in this direction 
by Robt. H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., and especially 
by Hart ‘Schaffner & 
Marx. I thought it 
would: be interesting to 
compare these methods 
in theory and in opera- 
tion, so I questioned 
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A STRIKING NEWSPAPER 
DISPLAY COMBINING 


-\ 


modern ways of doing 
business, we have to 
work on the _ theory 
that they need help, 
that is, those. who need 
advice. If you have 
ever had any experi- 
ence with unsuccessful 
men you know _ that 
there is only one way 
to referm them. You 
have to show them 
how to make more 
money by going into 
their store and making 
it for them. I don't 
believe you can effect- 
ively do it by letters, 
by question blanks, by 
advice, by house-or- 
gans, or through your 
salesmen. You might 
be able to in some 
lines, but not in the av- 
erage line like ours. 


A TYPICAL CASE 


“Unfortunately too 
many dealers dont 
want to be successful. 
That is, they don't 
want to succeed hard 


‘enough to do any ac- 


Mr. Selz along that 


Before replying Mr. . 
Selz reached into a drawer and 
took out a little booklet bearing the 
simple name “Bradstreet.” It was 
an analysis of the failures of 1912. 
He opened it to a table showing 
the causes of failure. 

“If these figures are correct,” 
began Mr. Selz, “over four cthou- 
sand out of a total of thirteen 


NEWS WITH PAGE 
line. DOMINATION 


tual work to that end. 
Not long ago ‘our ad- 
vertising manager, | 
E. Maggart, went out West to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of in- 
creasing sales throughout western 
Kansas. If conditions warranted 
it, we intended putting on a se- 
ries of local newspaper carnpaigns 
and doing some trade-up work 
among the backward dealers. 
“He stopped off at a good-sized 
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place southwest of Kansas City, 
and jumped off the ’bus in front 
of the local Selz store. A young 
lady, evidently of means, had just 
entered, and for a while he stood 
there unnoticed to watch the 
dealer make the sale. 

“The dealer, however, was busy 

at the time behind the stove. His 
son, a youngster of eighteen years, 
asked the fair customer what she 
wanted, ‘I want to get a pair of 
dark tan shoes, something like 
these I have on,’ she 
answered. It was evi- 
dent from the tone of 
voice that the girl 
was sold on_ Selz 
shoes, quite probably 
through our newspa- 
per advertising. A 
dealer with any busi- 
ness instinct could 
have quite easily sold 
her shoes of some 
kind, but instead, 
what happened? ‘Hey, 
Pa, ‘hollers back the 
son, ‘hev we any dark 
tan shoes?’ To which 
the dealer calmly re- 
plied, ‘Nope,’ and con- 
tinued his whittling 
behind the stove. 


DEALER LOST UNLESS 
ASSISTED 


“Now I don’t men- 
tion this to reflect on 
the mental calibre of 
shoe dealers. “As a 
matter of fact, the 
percentage of  pro- 
gressive shoe mer- 
chants, thanks to the 
educational work of 
trade papers and man- 
ufacturers, is’ unusu- 
ally high, But the illustration, 
though a far-fetched case, serves 
to emphasize the need of personal 
work. It wouldn’t be hard to im- 
agine what a dealer of this kind 
would do with booklets, or any 
other kind of trade-up literature. 
He has to be shown; whipped into 
shape by a man who has been 
through the mill and can come in- 
to his store and put it on a more 
Profitable basis whether he co- 
operates at first or not.” 

This, it seems, is the secret of 


the whole Selz success in increas- 
ing the per capita sales of their 
dealers—they hire the best men 
in the shoe business; men who 
have built up successful businesses 
of their own, and put them to 
work teaching Selz dealers mod- 
ern methods of proved efficiency. 
In hiring these men the salary 
paid them is limited only by their 
ability to increase Selz dealers’ 
sales. 

Naturally men of this high cali- 


You can’t get away from this 
display of SELZ Fall Footwear. 
They're the most substantial, 


ONE OF THE FALL SHOWINGS POPULAR WITH SELZ DEALERS 


bre, -who have -mastered: all the 
fine points of shoe retailing, have 
a tremendous prestige with the 
dealer. There is little danger of 
the dealer turning up his’ nose .at 
their suggestions, and a bond of 
working confidence is established 
before the “efficiency man” ever 
sets foot in the dealer’s store. The 
greatest advantage, however, in 
the plan, as Mr. Selz explained it, 
was that it was 100 per cent prac- 
tical. The company takes no 
chance that stereotyped . sugges- 
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tions and advice will not fit that 
particular dealer's problem. Noth- 
ing is left to guesswork. The 
service man is right on the 
ground and prescribes a remedy 
which he himself applies. The 
dealer can’t go wrong, or pro- 
crastinate, even if he wants to. 
Fortunately, I happened to be 
in Chicago at a time when the 
star Selz “efficiency man” was in 
the office. He had brought two 
down-State customers to the city 


BEAUTIFUL || 
FOOTWEAR 
for WOMEN 
THIS FALL 


UCH exquisite taste 

shown by designers 

of Selz ieorwanliiie? 

women this fall, is a. sub- 

ject of much comment 

} among fashionable 
women. 

These new style crea- 
tions are here, of course, 
ready for you to wear— 
exactly the same styles 
that are seen on the 
streets of London and 
Paris, only priced much 
lower here. 

ee over the yee we ie. 


important feasons ‘why you 
should select Seiz shoes this fall. 


Dealer's Name Here 





MAKING THE NEWS ELEMENT CARRY THE 
AD. NOTE THAT THE SHOES ARE IN 
ACTION 


to show them more about the 
manufacturing side of the shoe 
business, and at the time I met 
the trio they were in the account- 
ing department studying the way 


orders were handled. “If we can 
only show a dealer the many chan- 
nels that his orders must go 
through before the shoes are 
shipped, we are able to do away 
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with many of the careless blun- 
ders which the ayerage dealer 
makes in writing them,” explained 
Mr. Selz as he introduced me. 

Later I was afforded an op- 
portunity of asking the field man 
a few questions. For one thing | 
asked him to tell me just how he 
handled his different assignments. 

“It all depends on the con- 
dition,” he replied, “quite often I 
have to dig around for weeks to 
find out what is really the matter 
with a business, or how a business 
can be built up. In most cases the 
first. impressions are badly ex- 
ploded before we finally get the 
store on the right basis. 


A FIELD MAN AT WORK 


“Last month I was working 
with a dealer in Nebraska—a man 
who used to do a good business, 
but had fallen into the rut and 
claimed that the mail-order 
houses, chain stores and depart- 
ment stores were ruining his busi- 
ness. Mr. Selz instructed me to 
spend a few weeks down there 
and put the business on its feet, 
or at least get it started going 
frontward again. 

“Well, when I landed in town 
and studied things over I found it 
wasn’t the chain-store competition 
at all that was at fault. Neither 
was his trouble due to the advent 
of the department store, or the 
aggressiveness of the mail-order 
houses. The whole trouble was 
psychological. He had an idea 
that he was beaten and had laid 
down, All he needed was a few 
ginger pills. I gave him some in 
the shape of a few sales stunts— 
we paid for the space—and left 
him a new man. 

“Again, I recall a dealer where 
it was necessary to prove to him 
that his location was at fault. 
After I got him to move into a 
new location, which I picked out, 
and showed him how to trim at- 
tractive windows, and write ads 
that got the people into his store, 
everything went fine. The most 
common trouble with dealers, 
however, is in buying. Invaria- 
bly.they will carry too many styles 
in stock. We try to show them 
how they can do business with 
fewer styles and invest the differ- 
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The Master Force of 


Outdoor Publicity 


—as recognized and utilized by Nichols-Finn 
—is proof of the way we specialize in every legitimate 
branch of Advertising and Merchandising. 


Specialization requires specialists. Initia- 
tive that’s worth while must be based on intimate 
knowledge—safe advice on experience. That is 
why in establishing a 


Complete Department of 
Outdoor Advertising 


we have engaged as Service Manager 


MR. E. R. WILLCOX 
Mr. Willcox has been identified in a big way 


with National Outdoor Publicity for over twelve 
years. His recommendations are founded on solid 
experience—reliable data—on natural ability plus 
the facts. If you want to make your campaign 
complete—100% efficient—if you are interested in 
learning how economically and effectively Outdoor 
Publicity may be applied to your business—let’ us 
arrange (without obligation) an appointment for 
Mr. Willcox with you. 


The Outdoor Advertisement has in its favor Size 
—TIndividuality—Color—Permanency. It photographs itself 
on the memory without conscious effort. It dominates—lives. 
With the Painted Sign you can “reiterate, reiterate, re- 
iterate.” You can localize and concentrate without waste of 
circulation. It fits into and fills out ideally any sondes of selling 
effort. Let us demonstrate. | 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SouTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
* Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success” 
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ence in capital, in advertising or 
other trade stimulating devices.” 

The reference to meeting chain- 
store and big department-store 
competition by making better deal- 
ers suggested an interesting devel- 
opment of work, and later I ques- 
tioned Mr. Selz on that point. 

“It was just that aspect of the 
question that had more than any- 
thing else to do with our under- 
taking this work on a large scale,” 
he said. “Three years ago we 
noticed the drift toward the chain 
store and -big department store. 
There was a question in our mind 
as to’ whether we were doing 
right by tying up our line with the 
small dealer. Was all this talk 
about the small dealer making way 
for the price-cutting mail-order 
house and department store froth, 
= was there something to it after 
all? 

“Then we began to look into 
the matter more thoroughly. We 
analyzed instances in our line 
where the little fellow had fallen 
before his bigger competitor. We 
found that in nearly every case it 
was the fault of the dealer. He 
clung to his old independent ways 
of doing business with the in- 
evitable result. Plainly then we 
had to do one of two things—re- 
verse the sales policies upon which 
our business had been built— 
namely, selling our entire output 
through a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of exclusive agencies to 
whom we allowed the use of our 
name in business, or show these 
dealers how to do business along 
modern. seryice lines, thus elim- 
inating all competition of a non- 
service type. 

“We decided upon the latter 
course, knowing that a business 
built on good value and good 
service was more satisfactory and 
permanent than one built on price. 
And we set out to help our dealers 
to trade-up so that they would be 
able-to better meet the growing 
competition along price lines. We 
tell. our dealers who haye been 
pushing three dollar shoes that 
they should go in for five dollar 
shoes. We explain to them the 
value of store service, of proper 
fitting, of intelligent selling. In 
short, we make it possible for 
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them to build up a business on 
their personality backed by Selz 
shoe values. With such a busi- 
ness, run along approved lines, 
none of our dealers need fear 
price competition. After all is said 
and done, the dealer can well af- 
ford to let the customer who buys 
wholly on price go to the mail- 
order house, the chain store or 
the department store—for it is a 
well-known fact that such cus- 
tomers are the kind that are here 
to-day and across the street to- 
morrow. But it is hard to make 
dealers of the old school see that 
side of business-building.” 


WAR ORDER TURNED DOWN 


After my talk with Mr. Selz, 
I met Mr. Maggart, who looks 
after the Selz advertising. In the 
course of our conversation he 
showed me a copy of a weekly 
newspaper issued in the interests 
of Selz salesmen—and devoted 
among other things to directing 
the efforts of the sales force along 
the new lines. On the front page 
of the issue was a forceful article 
—Mr. Maggart was at one time a 
reporter for the Chicago Tribune 
—pointing out the evils of over- 
stocking the dealer. It took for 
its text this significant paragraph: 
“The success of our dealers is our 
success, anything we do to harm 
them reacts on ourselves.” That 
is one contribution which the sec- 
ond generation of Selzes have 
made to the business. 

Later I heard a story that in- 
dicated to what extent this manu- 
facturer looked to his dealer’s 
‘Success. 

It was in the office of one of 
the trade papers that I heard it— 
the office of the Western manager 
of a New England weekly. Ac- 
cording to the trade-paper man an 
agent for one of the warting pow- 
ers walked into Mr. Selz’s office 
the other day and asked him to bid 
on a big army contract. “If you 
will agree to furnish the shoes 
before May 1,” said the agent, 
“you can practically make your 
own terms, the money will he 
waiting for you at any bank you 
name, and you know the profit 
that goes with work of this kind.” 
But Mr. Selz knew more about 
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HREE ABLE AND 
DISTINGUISHED MEN 


have joined CHELTENHAM 22 the last 

year—a great merchandiser, a great 
atmosphere builder and a great 
copy man. Why did they come? 
Hotchkin had spent a fortune each 
year for ten years for ‘fohn Wana- 
maker, Estep had made the Packard 
a household expression. Van Patten 
had helped put the Alco truck among 
the leaders in two years’ time. 
Each man had a broad perspective 
on advertising agencies. Yet all 
three came to CHELTENHAM; and 
each independently of the others. T. bey 
will tell you they saw bere their 
conception of what an advertising 
agency ought to be. 


CHELTENHAM Advertising 
Agency, New YorK 


150 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Largest Incubator Ad- 
vertisement t ae 
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spocedentinn of $3,150.00 Incubator Advertisent&gt of 
M. M. Johnson Co., in February Successful Far 


A Million and a Half Incubator 
Business| 


In Successful Farming February issue of last year the 
M. M. Johnson Company of Clay Center, Nebraska, manufac- 
turers of incubators and brooders, used the center spread 
position. The cost was $2700. That was the largest amount 
ever invested in a single incubator advertisement. They had two 
principal objects in view, viz., to get the maximum of profit- 
able business to be had from Successful Farming, and to 
strengthen and stimulate all their other advertising in The 
Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country. 

As evidence that The M. M. Johnson Co., accomplished 
both objects satisfactorily, we take pleasure in citing the fact 
that again, this year, they are utilizing the center spread posi- 
tion in Successful Farming for February. The present cost 
is $3150. 

At the end of the season of 1914 the inquiries from Suc- 
cessful Farming had cost ‘less than half the cost per inquiry 
of the previous season at which time no ad as large as a page 
was used in Successful Farming. The two page ad therefore 
proved to be well within the right space to secure maximum 
results from Successful Farming within profitable cost. 

The Johnson Company will sell approximately 100,000 
incubators this year which is said to be the largest output of 
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incubators of any factory in the world. The annual business 
volume in money is over a million and a half of dollars, and 
that in a Nebraska country town of 1,200 population. It is 
all done through advertising for direct returns. Every adver- 
tisement and every publication must produce immediate sales 
at a profitable selling cost. Successful Farming has been used 
for many years, and its award this year of the largest single 
appropriation ever invested by the M. M. Johnson Company is a 
very gratifying tribute to the extraordinary value of Successful’ 
Farming in the great Middle West. 

The Definite Data Poultry Map shows why Successful 
Farming is rightly located to become the leading medium for 
incubator advertising. This map is one of a series of maps 
known as our Definite Data Maps. They comprise a thorough 
analysis of the needs and buying power of the American 
Farmer and the best methods of reaching him. 

Any advertiser can use these maps in determining the 
market. for any particular product. No matter what your 
‘ problem’ is some of our maps will aid vou. 

Would you like a set? 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful c= Farmin g 
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A Definite Data map showing the location of Poultry production 
states. One dot equals $10,000 in value. 
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the profit than the agent thought. 
Perhaps he knew too much, but at 
any rate he turned the proposition 
down. He told the agent why: 

“My father founded this busi- 
ness in 1871. He, my associates 
and I have worked a lifetime to 
build this business up along cer- 
tain well-known lines. We have 
organized our factories.to turn 
out nothing but quality shoes; we 
have won the confidence of our 
dealers through giving them good 
shoes and they have shown their 
confidence in us by building a 
business under our trade-mark. 
Now you come to me and ask me 
to throw all this work—this deal- 
er good will—to the winds. Why 
should I disrupt our factories, dis- 
organize our dealer relations for 
the sake of a few thousand dol- 
lars profit? I can advance our 
business further by putting that 
money in leather and making it 
easier for our dealers, to meet 
their competition. If I go in for 
immediate profits on army con- 
tracts—one of two things is sure 
to happen: I-will use up all our 
stock, thus forcing our dealers to 


pay the advanced prices on leath- 
er, or I will be unable to supply all 
their needs and business will go 


elsewhere. No, sir, a manufac- 
turer can get plenty of business 
without making the American peo- 
ple pay a war-tax by shipping his 
stock of limited products such as 
wool, wheat and leather into Eu- 
rope.” 

But there is still another impor- 
tant result from this field work, 
which Selz, Schwab & Co. are 
doing. Readers of Printers’ INK 
will remember the article: “Meth- 
ods and Policies of New England 
Shoe Manufacturers,” which was 
published last April. In this ar- 
ticle mention was made of the 
danger of a manufacturer selling 
through exclusive agencies with 
only one agent to a town. Pretty 
soon the manufacturer finds him- 
self up against the problem of an 
output that is dependent upon the 
birth increase. He had all the 
worth-while towns closed, and the 
increased purchases of some deal- 
ers is offset by the backsliding 
of others. Every time he loses a 
dealer he loses a town. It goes 


INK 


without saying that it is a difficult 
matter to get another dealer to 
handle a line his competitor has 
dropped. 

To get around this condition we 
find one big New England com- 
pany selling a line of shoes under 
two brand names, thus getting two 
dealers in a town instead of one. 
Another big company we learn has 
said to itself: “Here, this idea of 
selling through exclusive agents is 
all wrong. There is no difference 
between shoes and washing pow- 
der. We will sell our shoes to 
any one who wants to buy them.” 
So they are selling that way. But 
it is hard to upset custom; we find 
dealers don’t take kindly to the 
idea of handling several lines of 
shoes which they would have to 
under this plan. They prefer to 
tie up to one reputable manufac- 
turer who will protect them from 
competition within that territory, 
and in the Selz plan of increasing 
the per capita sales of dealers by 
personal effort is offered a happy 
solution. If these men can in- 
crease a dealer’s sales one-third or 
even one-fifth and get him to sell 
five-dollar shoes where he used to 
be satisfied with selling three- 
fifty the effect is as marked on 
Selz sales as the opening of 
several thousand new agencies. 
“But,” concluded Mr. Selz, “we 
are not depending wholly on this 
‘trade-up’ work to increase our 
dealer sales. Like all far-sighted 
manufacturers we are making 
good use of advertising to draw 
the crowds to our dealers’ win- 
dows—and the windows will do 
the rest. Our 1914 fall campaign 
called for thirty-three. good-sized 
newspaper ads. In addition to 


. this regular newspaper work we 


are conducting scores of newspa- 
per campaigns of a special nature, 
mostly under the management of 
our service men at the dealer's 
store. It is this intensive work— 
both through the newspapers and 
by personal contact—which we are 
depending upon to solve the prob- 
lem of restricted output. Judg- 
ing from the results of our two 
years’ work, I can safely recom- 
mend the plan to any manufac- 
turer conffonted by similar con- 
ditions.” 
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Boyd Succeeds Hazen as Curtis 
Advertising Director 


Announcement is made by The Curtis 

Publishing Company that Edward V 
Hazen, for four years past its advertis- 
ing director, has tendered his resigna- 
tion and will be succeeded in that posi- 
tion by William Boyd, for the last six 
years manager of the Chicago office. 
“ Mr. Hazen’s resignation is due to a 
desire to lessen the load and to obtain 
a prolonged rest. He will not sever 
relations with the ge ad but will 
continue as_a member of the Board of 
Directors. His resignation will become 
effective April 1. e successor of Mr. 
Boyd in the Chicago office has not been 
designated. It is an interesting fact 
that Mr. Boyd also succeded Mr. Hazen 
as manager of the Chicago office. They 
have always been very closely associated 
and undoubtedly the same policies as 
heretofore will obtain. : 

Mr. Hazen entered the advertising 
business eighteen years ago, having 
previously been engaged in a manufac- 
turing business. e was first a news- 
paper solicitor in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and subsequently representative in_ this 
city for the Youth’s Companion. Four- 
teen years ago he joined the Curtis 
force as manager of the Chicago office 
where he continued for eight years. He 
then came to New York to take charge 
of the office here, and four years ago 
became Advertising Director. 

Many of the most important activities 
of the advertising department of The 
Curtis Publishing Company have been 
inaugurated during his administration. 
One of the most important of these has 
been the development of “copy editing,” 
or ‘“censorship’—the policy of en- 
couraging moderation and constructive 
statements in advertising copy. Toward 
this end he directed a great deal of his 
effort. It encountered considerable hos- 
tility for a year or so from some adver- 
tisers and entailed the loss of a number 
of large accounts; but the policy was 
adhered to in the belief that it would 
work out with ultimate and thorough 
success and for the best interest of all 
concerned. 

The establishment of new agency re- 
lationships taking effect a year ago last 
August was a further development 
which has had wide-reaching _ effect 
upon adversing, SuSry. The Bureau 
of Commercial Research was also estab- 
lished under Mr. Hazen’s directorship. 

Mr. Hazen’s plans for the future in- 
clude nothing more at this time than 
a complete rest for a full year.’ After 
the first of April he will probably spend 
most of his time in Haddam, Connecti- 
cut, where he has a large, up-to-date 
farm, and in such recreational pursuits 
as fishing and golfing. He is a member 
of the Union League, Manhattan and 
Aldine Clubs in this city and of the St. 
Andrews Golf Club, the Highland Coun- 
try Club of Meriden, the_ Hartford 
Yacht Club, the Middletown Yacht Club 
and the Laurentian Club of Canada. 

wo of Mr. Hazen’s three brothers 
are prominent aeyres in the advertising 
trade. George H. Hazen is president 
of the Crowell Publishing Company, 
and Josiah J. Hazen is a member of the 
firm of John O. Powers Company. Dr. 


H. C. Hazen, the third brother, is a 
physician in New. York City. heir 
father died only six weeks ago. | 

_ Mr. Boyd joined the Curtis organiza- 
tion in Chicago as a solicitor fourteen 
years ago. He had Erevioudy been one 
of the highest paid Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries in America. When Mr. Hazen 
moved on to New York, Mr. Boyd took 
his place, and has continued as manager 
for the past six years. 


No “Best” Things, Woman 
Asserts 


At the luncheon of the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia last week Miss 
Helen Louise Johnson, chairman of the 
economic division of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, spoke on “Women’s Ac- 
tivities and Poor Food.” Miss Johnson 
stated that women are not to be fooled. 
One thing that the man who advertises 
should teach the consumer is that there 
is no such thing as “the best,” she said. 
“There is no such thing as ‘pure food,’ 
and the advertising men who tell the 
public a certain article is pure are not 
telling the truth. Men are coming to 
realize that false advertising does not 
pay. They are awakening to the fact 
that it pays to advertise, but that it 
pays to tell the truth, and very often 
it is difficult for men who advertise to 
find the truth. The time has arrived 
when advertising should be’ run on an 
educational basis. Advertisements should 
be used to educate consumers, not to 
fool them. The man who permits him- 
self to make an untrue statement should 
be read out of the profession.’ 


Changes in Detroit “News” 


H. S. Scott, for the past ten years 
business manager of the Detroit News 
and Tribune, has been made general 
manager. Herbert Ponting, auditor, 
succeeds Mr. Scott as business manager, 
William H. Moore becomes foreign ad- 
vertising manager, and Wm. E. Scripps 
managing director. In the editorial a 
partment, E. S. Pipp has been _madé 
editor-in-chief and Malcolm W. Gingay 
managing editor. 


New Checking Bureau 


Miss Anne R. Edgerly, until within a 
week the secretary of Edward W. Hazen, 
advertising director of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has resigned to organ- 
ize with iss Barber alker, of the 
same office, the Publishers’ Information 
Bureau, Inc., to give a checking service 
on all leading magazines for the benefit 
of all factors in the field. e bureau 
will be located at 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 


To Manage New Department 
for Nichols-Finn 


E. R. Willcox, who has been identi- 
fied with outdoor advertising for twelve 
ears, has been engaged by the Nichols- 
inn neg deena. | Company as service 
manager of a department of outdoor 
advertising. 
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“We must have more copies of 
February Hearst’s than we had 
— of the January issue’— 


Is the message from hundreds of 
newsdealers who found their supply 
of January Hearst’s “sold out” 
within five days after publication 
date. 


Hearst’s is non-returnable, so no 
‘dealer orders more than he can 
sell. 


No expense has been spared in 
making Hearst’s the best general 
magazine published. 


We have advertised it so, in news- 
papers in fifty cities— increased 
sales the result. 


But we are interested in making a 


productive magazine for the adver- 
tiser as well as for the reader. 
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Beginning with the March issue 
Hearst’s will appear in the new 
size and all advertising will be car- 
ried next to superlatively good 
reading. 


This method insures the advertiser 
attention value 100% proof. 


Hearst’s advertising columns are 
kept clean and truthful and we can 
safely place these announcements 
where each of our readers may see 
them. 


FORMS CLOSE FEBRUARY Ist. 


Length of column, 170 Hines 
Width of column, 2% inches 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


119 West 4oth Street Marquette Bldg. 
New York Chicago, Ill, 
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Every 
SWEATER 


On a 


WOMAN'S | 
FIGURE 


is a reminder that 

Helen Marvin in the 

Woman’s HOME COMPANION, first pop- 
ularized the knitted sweater in America. 


Following her directions thousands of 
women learned to knit sweaters for them- 
selves; and great factories were built to 
supply those who did not knit. 


So a new industry arose because the 
WoMAN’S HOME ComPaNION has influ- 
ence—the power to make its readers act. 








WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 























The Government’s Investigation of 
Advertising 


How Its Probe Is Being Conducted 


A LTHOUGH the Bureau of 
4 4 Corporations, when it began 
to investigate advertising, more 
than a year ago, seemed to be in- 
terested in the subject chiefly in 
its bearing on price maintenance, 
it appears now that Federal curi- 
osity will encompass pretty much 
the entire range of advertising, 
outside the purely technical phases, 
like the preparation of copy, the 
problems of printing and paper, 
etc. 

It was only after the price-fixing 
investigators had fully entered up- 
on their task that they came to 
realize what a tremendous influ- 
ence advertising exerts upon the 
practice on the part of manufac- 
turers of fixing the prices at which 
retailers shall resell their products. 

Uncle Sam desires to’ find out, 
among other things, how much 
advertising is done by the manu- 
facturers of price-regulated goods 
and in what classes of mediums; 
whether the price of the commod- 
ity is mentioned in-the advertise- 
ments; who pays for the advertis- 
ing—that is, does the manufacturer 
seek to induce the jobber or re- 
tailer to shoulder his share, direct- 
ly or indirectly ;, does advertising 
inflate or reduce the cost of pro- 
duction in the case of advertised 
goods as compared -with non-ad- 
vertised specialties; and, finally, 
does the ultimate consumer pay 
for the advertising by laying down 
a larger purchase price or accept- 
ing a smaller standard package 
than would be the case were the 
product in question not advertised 
or were the goods advertised 
without price stipulation. 

The officials insist that they are 
endeavoring to be most thorough 
in turning the Federal X-ray upon 
advertising and in proof they sub- 
mit that they are seeking-informa- 
tion as to how advertising appro- 
priations are apportioned—for ex- 
ample, the extent to which a manu- 
facturer advertises in the trade 
papers as compared with his dis- 


bursements to mediums of general 
circulation. Makers of goods 
having standardized prices are also 
being invited to take the Govern- 
ment into their confidence with 
respect to whether they prefer 
insertions daily in newspapers, 
every other day, twice weekly or 
merely on Sundays, and on such 
intimate details as whether they 
find it more profitable to take large 
space occasionally or small space 
regularly. 


FRANK ANSWERS INVITED 


In some respects the manner of 
collecting this information is so 
different from that usually fol- 
lowed in country-wide. investiga- 
tions, governmental or otherwise, 
that it is perhaps worthy of notice 
in passing. Schedules of questions 
are being submitted to manufac- 
turers, but these schedules are not 
at all the sort of blanks which are 
sent out to business houses by the 
United States Census Bureau and 
other Federal institutions and 
which require answers of “yes” 
or “no” to direct questions or the 
setting down of exact. figures in- 
dicative of income or disburse- 
ments or earnings. The schedule 
in the advertising and price-fix- 
ing investigation, on the contrary, 
is made up of interrogations, 
which, for all that they might be 
termed leading questions, are 
merely designed to lead manufac- 
turers into a full exposition of 
the subject expressed in their own 
way. 

Likewise is a unique method fol- 
lowed in placing these schedules 
in the hands of advertisers and 
manufacturers. Save in excep- 
tional cases, the blanks are never 
mailed but are delivered personally 
into the hands of each selected 
manufacturer by a special field 
agent of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, who explains verbally the 
aim and purpose of the Govern- 
ment in making the investigation; 


“ 


answers any questions as to what 
7 
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is desired in the nature of answers 
to the questions propounded; and 
leaves the schedule with the manu- 
facturer to be filled out at his 
leisure. In a few instances the 
Federal agent has been given op- 
portunity to explain the situation 
to a group of manufacturers—and 
the fact that such opportunities 
were afforded without initiative on 
the part of the agent is being con- 
strued at the headquarters in 
Washington to indicate the sym- 
pathetic interest of many leading 
firms in this probe. In Chicago 
the investigator was asked to ad- 
dress a gathering of a number of 
advertisers and manufacturers, and 
in repeated instances in other cities 
the Federal agent was surprised 
to find, when he accepted the 
luncheon invitation of an individ- 
ual manufacturer, that four or five 
of his host’s fellow business men 
were gathered to hear the visitor’s 
first-hand explanation of what is 
being attempted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Only one man is engaged upon 
the field work of this investiga- 


tion. This, in itself, is-against all 


precedent, but the officials in 
charge felt that in view of the 
exceptional character of the in- 
vestigation and the intimate rela- 
tions which must of necessity be 
established between the field agent 
and the manufacturers who are re- 
lied upon for information it was 
essential that all the outside work 
be performed by a representative 
conversant (as only a sole execu- 
tive could be) not only with the 
objective in view and the policy 
to be pursued, but likewise with 
all that has been done thus far 
in furtherance of the plan. This 
man has been engaged upon this 
task for more than a year and as 
yet has little more than “scratched 
the surface.” 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 
THUS FAR 


Thus far he has not concerned 
himself. with the retailing end of 
the proposition, although that will 
be taken up later—but has con- 
centrated upon the various phases 
of production and advertising. 
Furthermore practically all the re- 


search has had to do with the, 


operations of the makers and 
marketers of nationally advertised 
specialists. For the most part the 
time of the Federal agent has been 
spent in the large cities east of the 
Mississippi, but it is not to be the 
policy to ignore the small towns, 
even with respect to the manufac- 
turing end. Indeed, the instruc- 
tions are to seek expressions from 
every prominent advertiser of 
price-fixed goods and when, in the 
quest for such data, it is neces- 
sary to make a trip to Camden, 
N. J., Piqua, Ohio, Battle Creek, 
Mich., or Oneida, N. Y., the in- 
vestigator plans to do so. 

As the schedules have reached 
Washington in considerable num- 
bers a glow of satisfaction has 
overspread the officials in charge 
of the work because of the singu- 
larly gratifying responses on the 
part of manufacturers. Whether 
it is because advertisers have noth- 
ing to fear from the present inves- 
tigation or whether due to a de- 
sire to make out the best possible 
case for or against price mainte- 
nance does not appear, but certain- 
ly a majority of the manufacturers 
have been singularly frank and ex- 
plicit in supplying the information 
sought, and which they have been 
assured will be treated as confi- 
dential. Indeed, just here, it may 
be permissible to digress for a 
moment to explain that the pub- 
lished reports on the price-fixing 
investigation should not be awaited 
with the anticipation that they will 
disclose intimate details of the 
business operations of leading. ad- 
vertisers identified by name. It 
will be the aim to get down to 
brass tacks rather than to indulge 
in glittering generalities, but it is 
not the expectation that it wili be 
necessary to indicate—certainly 
not without permission—the iden- 
tity of participants in any cited 
transactions. 

Within the past few weeks a 
force of clerks has been set to 
work tabulating the returns and 
compiling statistics from the filled 
schedules that have accumulated 
during the past twelve-month. The 
plan followed is the one usually. 
utilized for such co-ordination of 
facts. Taking up each topic, sub- 
title or question on the schedule, 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
has accepted the resignation of Mr. 
Edward W. Hazen as Advertising 
Director, to take effect April 1, 1915. 
Mr. William Boyd, who has for the 
past six years been manager of the 
Chicago office, has been appointed 
as Mr. Hazen’s successor. 

Mr. Hazen will remain a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Company. 

Mr. Boyd has been very closely 
associated with Mr. Hazen for the 
past fourteen years and is therefore 
thoroughly familiar and in entire 
sympathy with the policies which 
have brought the advertising col- 
umns of our publications to their 
present high efficiency. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, . 
President 
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Effective with the May, 1915, Issue 
Volume XLV—Number I 


MCCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE 


increases the size 
of its type page 
from 224 lines to 








680 Lines 


The present McClure editorial 
policy, the present McClure 
guarantee of circulation and 
the present McClure line rate 
will be maintained 


Rate card giving full particulars and space rates mailed on request 


The M°Clure Publications 


New York 
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individually, a clerk or corps of 
clerks is assigned to go through 
all the schedules and collect all the 
facts and figures on this specific 
phase. Thus the expressions of 
manufacturers may, in effect, be 
interpreted as a referendum de- 
claring for or against any practice 
in connection with advertising and 
price fixing, and such a composite 
opinion may in due course be set 
over against the reflection of the 
attitude of retail merchants on 
this same: subject when the latter 
shall have been ascertained in due 
course. 


COMPLETION OF INQUIRY A LONG 
WAY OFF 


It is something of a tribute to 
the inherent, gripping “interest of 
this whole broad subject of adver- 
tising and price fixing that the ad- 
ministrative officials at the Bureau 
of Corporations have .come to 
manifest a most unusual enthusi- 
asm for this probe which, by the 
way, they feel sure, as a foregone 
conclusion, will be continued and 
amplified by the Federal Trade 
Commission, These officials have 
been engaged for some years past 
in conducting investigations of 
somewhat the same general scope 
as the advertising and price fixing 
investigation, — probes such as 
those conducted with respect to 
the lumber industry, the tobacco 
trade, the farm implement busi- 
ness, etc., etc.—and they have be- 
come somewhat blasé on the sub- 
ject of the romance of business, 
and prone to regard their work as 
routine. However, for all that no 
especial enthusiasm for the price- 
fixing investigation was manifest 
inside the Corporation Bureau at 
the outset, the receipt of the filled 
schedules and communications 
from manufacturers has served to 
arouse interest to a most unusual 
degree. One of the leading offi- 
cials of the Bureau said the other 
day: “I find that I can pick up al- 
most any of these schedules cover- 
ing advertising and price-fixing, 
and have a recital that is of more 
absorbing interest than the average 
mavazine story. I have been par- 
ticularly impressed with the dis- 
closures as to the methods fol- 
lowed by the operators of chains 


of stores in the selection of sites 
for new stores.” 

When the question was raised on 
behalf of Printers’ INK as to the 
probable date of completion of the 
advertising investigation the man 
who is in general charge of han- 
dling the incoming schedules said: 
“That is difficult of prediction, 
and I would not be surprised if 
this investigation continues for as 
long or longer than any we have 
heretofore undertaken and, as 
you know, some of those have 
been in progress through two ad- 
ministrations.: With respect -to 
advertising and price-fixing there 
will doubtless be issued from time 
to time preliminary or partial re- 
ports, but the subject as it unfolds 
before us is so big and so vital 
and seems to be constantly de- 
veloping so many new phases that 
I sometimes wonder whether, with 
the constant advance in advertis- 
ing and merchandising methods. 
we will ever be able to announce 
any conclusions as the last word 
on the subject.” 

It should perhaps be pointed out 
that whereas Congress has vested 
in the new Federal Trade Com- 
mission power to force the dis- 
closure of any facts desired in the 
course of its investigations there 
has not been thus. far and probably 
will not be any disposition to com- 
pel advertisers or manufacturers 
to contribute to the current inves- 
tigation any information other 
than that which they give volun- 
tarily. As mentioned above, most 
of the national advertisers and 
manufacturers who have _ been 
called upon thus far seem to have 
welcomed the opportunity to state 
their side of a question that is ad- 
mittedly more or less controver-. 
sial, but the business men who 
have assumed a more reserved at- 
titude have not been pressed—cer- 
tainly not with the sanction of the 
authorities at Washington. 


Currier to Serve Publishers 
Everett R. Currier, for the past six 
years manager of the publicit printing 
department of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has gone in business for him- 
self, with office in the Metropolitan 
Tower, New 
in the problems of typograp 

1 


York. He will, specialize 
hy as the 
shers and ad- 


relate to periodical pub 
vertisers, 
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American Crayon Com- 
pany’s New Trade-Mark 


Old Design Planned and Executed 
in One Afternoon, Had No Selling 
Value—Six Years’ Hunt for an 
Appropriate Design—What Was 
Required Shown by Analysis of 
New Trade-Mark 


THE American | Crayon Com- 
pany, manufacturer of chalk 
and wax crayons, Sandusky, O., 
has just discarded its old trade- 
mark and adopted a new one. 
Both the old and the new designs 
are shown here. The reasons for 
the change will be of general in- 
terest to manufacturers. 

In reply to a query from Print- 
ERS’ Ink, William L. Deist point- 
ed out that the old design did 
not even indicate “American 
Crayons.” “It did not mean very 
much to people who bought our 
goods,” he says. “This old mark 


was created, designed, approved 
and adopted in an afternoon. It 
was the handiwork of one of 


our factory fore- 
men who does not 


INK 


characteristics, something that 
would preach a big sermon in a 
few .words—this is what we 
wanted buttoned up in a trade. 
mark, 

“In selecting a new design vari- 
ous names and things were con- 
sidered. Many contests were 
conducted and hundreds of de- 
signs were submitted, but none of 
them seemed to be perfectly sat- 
isfactory. Everything from the 
Pyramids to the Statue of Lib- 
erty and Niagara Falls was sug- 
gested. The Buffalo, Indian and 
Uncle Sam seemed to appeal to 
many, but all these are used more 
or less by advertisers in other 
lines. Something typically Ameri- 
can and distinctive from other 
trade-marks was our aim. 


HOW THE DESIGN WAS 


“This ‘Old Faithful’ idea may 
seem like a very simple thought, 
but it is actually the result and 
labor of six years’ study and 
search. 

“Several months ago the 
thought came to our sales man- 
ager, C. W. Hord, 
of using the ‘Old 
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pretend to know 
anything about 
trade-marks and 
what they should 
be. This trade- 
mark did not cre- 
ate a mental pic- 
ture that would 
live in one’s 
thought and was 
not distinctive. 
“We wanted a 
trade-mark that 
would be a creator 
and . retainer of 


Our Trade Mark 


it Stands For Quality 


Faithful’ name 
and geyser for the 
illustration in the 
new design. A 
careful investiga- 
tion of trade-mark 
records at Wash- 
ington as well as 
private files of un- 
registered brands 
shows that no one 
has registered or 
is using ‘Old 
Faithful as a 
trade-mark, 











good will. We 
wanted a family 
trade-mark that 
we could apply 
to our entire line and that would 
have advertising possibilities so 
that when we advertised the 
name and trade-mark we were 
advertising the entire line. A 
trade-mark that would be pleas- 
ing, fuli of human interest, at- 
tractive, that would suggest qual- 
ity, that would be original, one 
with illustrative possibilities, in- 
spire confidence, to have lovable 


THE OLD 


TRADE-MARK 
TYPIFIED NOTHING AT ALL 


“There is only 

one ‘Old Faithful.’ 
It is in Yellow- 
stone Park here in 
America—the Koh-i-noor of Na- 
ture’s jewels, as one writer refers 
to it. 
“You ask why ‘Old Faithful’ is 
appropriate as a trade-mark for 
our business. We are the pio- 
neers in the crayon business and 
feature this in our advertising, so 
we wanted something that would 
incorporate this element. 

“Let us make a brief analysis 


DESIGN 
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OOO More Tl More Than a Year Ago_ 








DEC.134| 19145 


MARA) 19207 High Water Mark 
ee PAID ‘Circulation 


SEPTI4) 18561 in the field of Civil Engineering 
| and Construction 








AUG.1,14] 18521 


Engineering 
News 


JUNE 1,14 18638 Reaches more engineers— 


Reaches more contractors— 
Reaches more “ Buying Units” — 


| 
JULY 1,14 18470 


MAY.1,14/| 18346 In this field than any other paper by a 
ee big margin— 
And yet 


; Its Subscription Price is nearly twice 
L PRIL 114 | 13625 that of the paper next. nearest it in cir- 
culation. 


Mr. Advertiser—Isn’t this proof*enough 

that Engineering News is the most 
18668 sought after paper in its field—the ideal 

advertising medium for you? 


Subscription Classification by states sent 
18765 on request. 
Published by the 
Hill Publishing Company 


17371 The Hill Building 
10th Ave. and 36th Street, New York 
Also publishers of The Engineering and Minin 


Journal, American Machinist, Power and Coa 
Age. All members of the A. B. C, 
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of ‘Old Faithful’ as it applies to 
our business. The name ‘Old 
Faithful’ suggests confidence, 
honesty, sincerity, truthfulness, 
loyalty, devotion, there is a sub- 
conscious appeal and it has a real 
— ring. The illustration of 
the geyser suggests strength, 
great capacity, fitness to survive, 
mysterious power, dependability, 
constancy, certainty and reliabil- 
ity. It is wonderful and full of 


AMERICAN: 


The Old | aithful Crayons 


THE-AMERICAN: CRAYON: CO 


THE NEW TRADE-MARK SUGGESTS 


human interest. There is a charm 
to its beauty. It can be repro- 
duced larger or smaller in colors 
or in black and white. 
“For unnumbered ages ‘Old 
Faithful’: geyser every sixty-five 
minutes has sent up its silvery 
cascade to the height of about 
two hundred feet. It is beloved 
for its fidelity and is always de- 
pendable. It represents great 
mysterious power. At each erup- 
tion this geyser pours forth 1,500,- 
000 gallons or 33,000,000 gallons 
in one day—more water than is 
used in a city the size of Boston. 
“Crayons are used most exten- 


QUALITIES 
WHICH HELP THE SELLING ORGANIZATION 
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sively in the schools, therefore 
we wanted something simple and 
attractive, that could be easily re- 
meinbered,and readily understood 
by the people in the schools. ‘Old 
Faithful appeals to the deep 
thinker, the scientist, the school 
teacher and the pupil. Ask any 
boy or girl about ‘Old Faithful’ 
“The new trade-mark design 
which we will use is original and 
has wonderful advertising possi- 
bilities. ‘Old Faithful’ will 

be used in all of our adver- 
tising, and on our pack- 
ages, letterheads, catalogues, 


tc. 

“We still retain the word 
‘American’ as our trade- 
mark and with it we will 
incorporate the illustration 
of the geyser and the read- 
ing ‘American—the “Old 
Faithful” Crayons.’ 

“On December 17 the new 
design was introduced at a 
banquet to our salesmen, 
superintendents and_ office 
employees. One of the 
unique features at the ban- 
quet was a miniature me- 
chanical geyser which shot 
hot water into the air— 
demonstrating on a smaller 
scale the action of ‘Old 
Faithful’ geyser in Yellow- 
stone National Park.” 


The Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
Formed 


Chas. H. Eddy, in New York, 
and Eddy & Virtue, in Chicago, 
newspaper representatives, will 
be known in the future as 
the Chas. H. Eddy Company. 
The officers are Chas. H. Eddy, presi- 
dent; Robert J. Virtue, vice-president; 
Chas. P. Eddy, treasurer. 

This agency has recently added to 
its list of papers the Ottawa Free 
Press and London, Ont., Advertiser. 


Dickinson Joins “Puck” 


C. R. Dickinson, for the last five 
years New York representative of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, has resigned 
to become Eastern advertising manager 
of Puck, starting February 8. 


Houghton Agency Moves 


The Walter L. Houghton Advertising 
Agency, Inc., has given up its Newark 
office and has removed to 881 Fourth 


Avenue, New York. 
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Collier’s NET PAID cir- 
culation increase during 
1914 amounted to 155,854 
—from 652,324 on the 
January 3rd, 1914 issue to 
808,178 on the January 
6th, 1915 issue: 


Contracts for advertising during 
1915, closed early in January, were 


within $180,000 of the total advertis- 


ing record for the: whole twelve- 
month of 1914. And the advertising 
revenue for 1914 was the largest in 
the Weekly’s history, even though 
the number of lines carried was not. 


Colliers 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Adv. Mgr. 
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Letters That Close the 
Sale and Why 


How the Sales Agent for “Duo- 
fold” Underwear Makes Sales 


Letters Waste-Paper Basket Proof 
—Secretary of the Postal Life In- 
surance Company Tells How He 
Makes Prospects Think His Way 


By Cameron McPherson 
II 


UITE often good sales letters 

have been written by simply 
thinking what you would do if 
you were trying to personally sell 
the hardest prospect on the list. 
This is particularly true of letters 
which come along at the end of a 
series, and which are supposed to 
turn the interest which the pre- 
ceding letters have created into 
an active desire to buy. 

A friend of mine who writes 
letters that go out over the sig- 
natures of some of the largest 
concerns in Chicago—a man who 
earns his bread and butter that 
way—told me the other day that 
one of the strongest letters he 
ever wrote was the result of that 
kind of reasoning. His firm has 
been commissioned by one of the 
most exclusive furniture houses in 
Chicago—it was S. Karpen Broth- 
ers—to plan and write a series of 
letters. Several letters had gone 
out to the list with satisfactory 
results, but Mr. Karpen insisted 
that a final letter be written; a 
letter that would come as close to 
drawing blood out of a turnip as 
possible. 

My friend tried a dozen differ- 
ent leads without finding the right 
clue. Finally he said to himself— 
“Suppose I was a Karpen sales- 
men, and had called on this man 
five times. Suppose I had him 
almost talked up to the closing 
point. Suppose I had gone just 
as far toward the ultimate sale 
as was possible. What would I 
do?” He thought of several 
things, the most promising being 
to get someone who would over- 
awe the balky prospect to come 
along with him and close the sale. 
Then it occurred to him that he 
could do that very thing by letter 
quite easily. What was there to 


prevent the president of S. Kar- 
pen Brothers from calling on all 
his prospects by letter, and re- 
viewing the whole situation in a 
heart to heart ‘ conversation? 
Nothing at all. 

So special letterheads were en- 
graved—a sort of cross between a 
wedding and business style. “Oi- 
fice ot the president” was all 
that appeared on them, so that 1f 
one wished to find out what presi- 
dent had honored him with a let- 
ter he would have to read the 
communication through to the sig- 
nature. The letter itself whicn 
was signed by the president after 
he had accepted and approved 1, 
started out: 

“] have just had our advertising 
manager in here talking over your 
attitude toward our fall line of 
furniture. I have looked over the 
letters he wrote you, and I can't 
help but feel that the reason you 
have not purchased before this is 
that he has not explained to you 
the full significance of our prop- 
osition.” 

This is not exact, but it suggests 
the tone and wording of the letter 
and how the proposition was han- 
dled. It rings true, too, because 
it is the most natural thing in 
the world that a president ask 
pertinent questions as to why they 
are not getting more business. 
Such a question would logically 
refer to those prospects who have 
been written. but who for some 
reason have not bought. 


DON’T REFER TO PREVIOUS DEFEATS 


No matter if the final letter is 
written by the president, or just 
sent out the same as those that 
went before, there is one rule 
which can be set down as safe. 
That is, don’t start a letter out 
calling attention to letters that 
have preceded it—unless it is han- 
dled as Mr. Simmons did his 
“V-14” letter mentioned in my last 
article, Philip W. Lennen, of the 
Royal Tailors—a letter writer of 
ability—pointed out the “why” of 
this in a recent talk with me. 

“What is the use of referring to 
previous defeats,” was the way 
Mr. Lennen put it. “Starting a 
letter out mentioning letters which 
you have sent: a man and which 
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have not been strong enough to 
get an answer out of him only in- 
vites’ memories of why he didn’t 
answer. By getting a prospect in 
that frame of mind you defeat 
your own purpose. A much better 
plan is to jump right into your 
subject, opening with a challenge 
which invites further reading, and 
then leading off into the reader’s 
troubles. Telling a man about his 
troubles is the surest way I know 
of to get him into a selling frame 
of mind, and pave the way for the 
sales arguments to follow.” 

An actual demonstration of this 
came up in talking over a number 
of successful letters with R. W. 
Jones, secretary of Robischon & 
Peckham Company, the last time 
| was in New York. Mr. Jones 
was telling me about a letter writ- 
ten by some one in the office dur- 
ing his summer vacation. It was 
a letter urging dealers to reorder 
such sizes of Duofold underwear 
as they would require for next 
spring’s trade. It started out 
something like this: 


“We have written you several 
times that we expect to do a large 
duplicate busitt on Duofold 
underwear this fall, and are wait- 
ing to hear from you, so that we 
will know how much you will re- 
quire.” . 

Although several hundred of 
these were sent out to a list of 
merchants who had placed early 
orders, not an inquiry was re- 
ceived. As soon as Mr. Jones 
came back from his vacation he 
rewrote the letter, leaving it as 
first written with the exception of 
the opening paragraph. This he 
changed to read as follows: 

“Orders have been coming in so 
briskly of late that we find it 
necessary to advise our customers 
that unless we know by Monday 
next what their Duofold require- 
ments will be for next spring we 
cannot promise that we can serve 
them.” 

One of the immediate results of 
this rewritten opening was an 
order from one Pittsburgh store 
for $1,705. This just goes to show 
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how vital the opening is, and how 
a little thought bestowed on it 
will change the ‘results of the let- 
ter from nothing to fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars in sales. 
Dealers respond to crisp busi- 
ness-like letters giving full infor- 
mation ;—notice how action is se- 
cured by suggestion to telegraph. 
Coming along in the middle of the 
“Buy-a-bale-of-cotton” movement, 
this letter proved a big puller: 


Rosiscuon & PreckHAM Co. 
Manufacturers and Direct Mill Agents. 
Knit Underwear. 

255 Fourth Ave. (Corner 20th St.) 
New York. 

Gentlemen :— 

Don’t buy a bale of cotton—buy a 
case of manufactured cotton goods. It 
will take a bale of cotton off the market 
PERMANENTLY, give the railroad 
tonnage and the textile workers employ- 
ment. Be the first merchant in your 
city to offer underwear made from this 
year’s crop of cotton. Help use this 
year’s crop of cotton THIS YEAR and 
at the same time make a profit. 

It. permits you to sell the women of 
your city for 50 cents union suits that 
heretofore have sold at 75 cents or more. 
Fine bleached cotton union suits, 1 x 1 
ribbed, medium heavy weight, fleeced on 
the inside—beautiful garments, perfect 
fitting, trimmed with mercerized shell 
and fine mercerized tape. Made in 
high neck, long sleeve. ankle, Dutch 
neck, elbow sleeve ankle, low neck no 
sleeve ankle. All of the styles are 
packed separately in the following as- 
sortments: Style No. 506 (Trench). 

4—5—6—7—8-—9 Doz. 
(Bugler) US 8 919 —24 
(Drummer) US 4 16 20 
(Target) US 8 912 4 6 6—40 

Price $4.00 per dozen. Terms Net 30 
days. Delivery Nov. 1st to Dec. 1st. 
This merchandise is guaranteed satis- 
factory. We can not send samples. 

Use the code word in telegraphing. 

Yours truly, 
RosiscHon & Pecuman Co. 
R. W. Jones, Secretary. 


GETTING BY THE WASTE-PAPER 
BASKET 


Another rather interesting thing 
Mr. Jones told me about his meth- 
ods of selling underwear by letter 
had to do with stationery. “We 
keep a careful record of every 
letter we send out, and know to a 
do]lar just what business it brings 
in,’ said Mr. Jones. “Naturally I 
frequently find myself studying 
over these figures trying to learn 
whatever lessons they teach, and 
I have often been impressed with 
the effect the mechanical get-up of 
a letter has on sales. 

“We have found it pays to use 
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a high-grade bond paper so as to 
give the letter the ‘feel’ of an im- 
portant communication. A crisp, 
crinkly letter-head not only does 
this, but it gives the letter dignity 
and the firm prestige We also 
pay careful attention to fill-in, ad- 
justing our multigraph impression 
to suit the typewriter. We find 
that this plan works out very satis- 
factorily, as it allows a typist to 
fill in salutations which will match 
the body very closely. The ordi- 
nary way of running off a few 
thousand letters and then trying 
to get a match on the typewriter 
is uncertain, and permits careless 
work.” 

It is just such little things as 
Mr. Jones mentioned that make or 
mar a letter, and that holds true 
of any sales letter whether it is 
sent out at the beginning or end 
of the series. So acute has this 
battle with the waste-paper basket 
become that many of the big ad- 
vertisers are going so far as to 
cut down their lists to a compact 
number and use personally type- 
written letters almost entirely. 
The Royal Tailors, of Chicago, 
for instance, frequently send per- 
sonally typewritten letters out to 
their dealers. I have one letter of 
this kind sent out by them an- 
nouncing a big baseball ad which 
was to run in The Saturday 
Evening Post, urging the dealer 
to back it up by local advertising. 
The dealer who showed it to me 
was very much impressed. His 
name was mentioned several times 
in the letter, one paragraph, for 
example, reading: 

“It’s timely advertising, Mr. 
Jones, and simply must create 
widespread interest and comment 
over in Plainfield. Coming as it 
does in October, with the weather 
crisp and fresh with the full ar- 
rival of autumn, it finds men ready 
to order fall suits, overcoats an 
raincoats. There is no longer any 
plausible reason why the summer 
‘duds’ should not be discarded.” 

It goes without saying that the 
injection of this local and personal 
flavor has a marked effect on the 
reception which a letter gets, so 
it would seem that this plan might 
well be followed in writing the 
final letter of a series. If the letters 
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In the Interest a 
Sound Advertising 


A two-page advertisement un- 
der the above title appearing in the 
January 30th issue of THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST will be found 
of interest by advertising agents 
and manufacturers. 

This advertisement states defi- 
nitely the position of this company 
with reference to commercial re- 


search as applied to advertising 
and the policies which direct our 
own efforts to get at basic facts. 
Theinformation referred toin the 
advertisement is at your disposal at 
any of the offices of this company. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


1 Madison Avenue, First National Bank Building, 
New York City. San Francisco, California. 


Home Insurance Building, Merchants National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. Boston, Massachusetts. 
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While you are reading these words 
the dust of 33 years is flying in clouds 
through the old offices of The Century 
Co. at Union Square. 


Nine blocks further North the light is 
pouring into the big, new offices of, 


The Century Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
at Twenty-Sixth Street 


New York City 


This light is prophese. It pours into 
this new work-shop from four sides—! 
and through sky-lights. And it is a 
permanent possession. 
The sky-light is over the circulation 
department. The morning sun shines 
into the advertising department. The 
South and West send a constant light 
into the editorial departments. The 
books are stored on the North. 
The Century Co. and its publications 
are under the same control as for the 
last 45 years. 
They say we have produced some 
good magazines in that time. 
Of February Century an advertising 
agent says: “a cracker-jack - thought- 
Watch March! 


ful, big, interesting!” 


DON M. PARKER 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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which have gone before have met 
a waste-basket fate because of me- 
chanical deficiencies, steps should 
be taken to protect the last 
and most vital letter from sharing 
a similar fate. Even though the 
list is large this need not prove an 
obstacle, as automatic machines 
can now be bought, operating on 
the same principle as a _ player 
piano, which will mechanically 
write personally typewritten let- 
ters. I saw one of these machines 
in operation last winter, and I un- 
derstand that quite a number of 
New York houses are already 
using them, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INCLOSURES 


It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that all good closing letters 
are self-contained. On the con- 
trary many notable sales clinchers 
depend on the inclosures to,do the 
actual selling, the letter being used 
more as a supplement to the in- 
closure. This is a favorite plan 
of Wesley Sisson, .secretary of the 
Postal Life Insurance Company, 
New York—a business built 
wholly by mail. One of the most 
effective letters which this com- 
pany has used, and which, to 
quote Mr, Sisson, “is not only 
producing a very gratifying 
amount of business, but is bring- 
ing many letters explaining why 
the writers have not been able to 
take.out insurance, and promising 
that they will do so at a later 
date,” is written around a fac- 
simile check paid by the company 
to the administrators of one of 
its policyholders. The check is 
drawn for $100,000. Enclosed 
with this check is an order on the 
company entitling the holder to a 
medical examination. 

Asked to analyze this letter—or 
rather this plana—Mr. Sisson said: 

“First, the fact that we remind 
the prospect that he has in his 
possession a check, payable to the 
order of another man—a doctor— 
is a very forceful ‘jog’ to his 
memory. I fancy he says to him- 
self: ‘I must do something about 
that check; I must either send it 
back or go to the doctor and get 
examined. Of course, I always 
intended to go ahead with it, and I 
suppose I better do it now.’ 


“Second, there is an intimation 
that we want him satisfied, and if 
he is waiting for further particu- 
lars, the company is always at his 
service, and it rather pleases a 
man to feel that a big company is 
at his service; but more important 
than all this, he is warned against 
delay, which may not seem to 
apply very closely in his case, but 
the unfortunate results of such de- 
lay the company sees about every 
day. 

“Third, this leads up by way of 
contrast to what happens in the 
case of a man who does not de- 
lay in taking out insurance, as in 
the instance of Mr. Houghton, and 
he then looks at the check, if he 
has not already looked at it, which 
is doubtless the case, and sees that 
it is for a pretty large amount, 
which makes an impression upon 
him. He is also interested in the 
fact that both the insured and the 
beneficiary were killed in an acci- 
dent, but still the amount is 
quickly paid to the executors of 
the beneficiary’s estate. The pros- 
pect says: “Why, that insurance 
agent who talked so disparagingly 
about the Postal Life cannot know 
very well what he is talking about 
when it pays a claim for $100,000 
on a day’s notice. Wish I could 
insure for that amount, but of 
course I cannot, but still I better 
take what I can.’ And he does.” 

Here is another of Mr. Sisson’s 
letters. Notice how it leads up 
to the inclosure which is used to 
clinch the sale by visualizing the 
advantages of life insurance. 


Postat_ Lire. INsuRANCE COMPANY 
85 Nassau Street, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Not having heard from you to the 
contrary, we take it for granted that 
the Policy sent you some time since on 
approval, was satisfactory, and in that 
case, we have, of course, naturally ex- 

ected to receive your request for 

edical Examination. 

As you still have the Policy sent you, 
we are justified in believing that you 
intend to proceed, but F an have .doubt- 
less been putting it off—a thing most 
of us are sometimes prone to do. 

If there is any peat on which you 
would like more light, please let us 
know, for the Company is always at 
your service; but we earnestly advise 
you not to delay in the important mat- 
ter of life-insurance: almost daily we 
see the unfortunate results of such 


aoe. ; 
e also see the other side of the 
case, since the Company is constantly 
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sending checks in payment of death- 
claims, to the beneficiaries of those who 
were thoughtful and prudent enough to 
arrange protection—who did not put 


it off, 

A POSTAL Policy, indeed, not only 
covers death by sickness, but from acci- 
dent, as in the Houghton case, which 
is notable, first, because both the policy- 
holder and the beneficiary died as the 
result of an accident; second, because 
the Policy was for quite a large amount, 
and, third, because the amount, though 
large, was paid with the Company’s 
usual promptness. 

Believe me when I tell you that you 
cannot do better than to arrange your 
insurance with the Postal Life, since it 
supplies sound protection at low net 
cost, with benefits and advantages that 
other companies do not or can not give. 

You cannot better serve yourself and 
those dependent upon you than by call- 
ing on the doctor as quickly as possible. 
If you are ready to do this, we will 
promptly forward a check for his serv- 
ice, so that there need be no delay. 
All you have to do is to return the 
enclosed card and the Company will 
act shaw ’ I am, 

ours very truly, 
ESLEY SISSON, 
Secretary. 


MAKING THE MOST OF INTEREST 


Some of the most successful 
“closing” letters have not followed 
a series of letters at all, but have 
been used as the climax to a news- 
paper or trade journal campaign. 
In this case the advertiser reasons 
that as he has to do a certain 
amount of educational work be- 
fore he can hope to close the sale, 
there is no use of his paying five 
to twenty-five cents for a letter 
when he can use display space in 
some publication which reaches 
his prospects. Under this plan he 
can work them up to the sellin 
point at a fraction of the cost of 
sending out letters: 

A good example of such a letter 
is this one used last summer by 
W. G. Rich, manager of the coke 
sales department for the Provi- 
a Gas Company, Providence, 


Provipence Gas CompPpANy 
Manufacturers of 
“Vertical Retort” Coke, 
: Providence, R. 
Dear Sir: : 
Why do you burn coal—probably, be- 
cause know of nothing better. 
“VERTICAL RETORT” COKE is 
the ideal fuel for household purposes— 
it is coal, with all the smoke and gas 
producing substances removed, leaving 
almost pees carbon—which being light 
in_ weight, makes it easy to handle. 
You wouldn’t think of throwing away 
poet coal—yet by using it, you do so, 
or drafts have to be open wide to let 
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gas escape and with the gas and othe: 
impurities, a large percentage of heat 
is wasted—thrown away; then the ashes 
of a coal fire, if sifted, will make a 
good fire again. In other words, coal 
fuel is wasteful—part goes up the 
smoke flue and part goes in the ash box. 

“VERTICAL RETORT” = COKI 
burns clean;s—no dust, no soot, no gas, 
very little ash and lots of heat. When 
you buy coal, you are buying some dust 
tor the house, some smoke, some soot, 
a lot of ashes and some heat.’ 

Why not use a fuel that will give 
you entire satisfaction, eliminate dir: 
and waste of heat and cost you less 
money? “VERTICAL RETORT” COKI 
will do all this if instructions in book 
let_are observed. 

Deliveries of “Vertical Retort” Coke 
can be made promptly. Arrange nox 
to place a trial ‘order—fill out the en- 
closed post card and mail today. 

Very truly yours, 
Provipence Gas Company. 
- G. Ricu, 
Manager, Coke Sales Department. 


This letter pulled 1,493 new cus- 
tomers out of a list of Providence 
householders. From a copy point 
of view there wasn’t anything un- 
usual about it—it simply put the 
proposition before the householder 
in a compact way, bringing out the 
selling points one after the other. 
But it got the business. And that 


is the proof of the pudding. 


pan i 
Zimmer Joins Class Journal 
Company 
Walter F. Zimmer, Western adver- 
tising manager of Horseless Age, with 
headquarters in Detroit, has resigned 
and joined the Class Journal Company, 
publishers of a number of motor maga- 
zines. He will handle the advertising 
of the company in Michigan. Mr. 
Zimmer is succeeded on the Horseless 

Age by C. B. Wisenberg. 


Eddy to Represent New York 
“Tribune” in Chicago 
The New York Tribune announces 
that the Chas. H. Eddy Company will 
represent its advertising department in 
the future in Chicago and also in 
Boston. 


Maylin Hamburger With Foley 


Maylin Hamburger. formerly with 
the Curtis Publishing Comeney, has 
joined the organization of the Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, and has been elected a 
director of the agency. 


C. T. Hancock Joins Heller- 
Barnham 


C. T. Hancock has become associated 
yn the Heller-Barnham Agency, New 
ork. 





147% 


March Today’s, just 
closed, shows 14,345 
lines of cash adver-_ 
tising, a gain of 147% 


over last March. 


o day's Magazine 


or Women 


Circulation 800 OOO Mostly in Small Communities 








Read below the first paragraph of the contract be- 
ing signed by the rated, worth-while grocers —15,000 
of them —in the cities and towns of 


Maine Rhode Island Pennsylvania Michigan 
Vermont Connecticut Delaware Indiana 
New Hampshire New York Dist. of Columbia _ Illinois 
Massachusetts New Jersey Ohio Wisconsin 


**Because of our desire to encourage the pure food movement 
in this city and state, and in consideration of the big Westfield 
Pure Food Campaign to begin on Decembex | Oth, 1914, and 
run for six months in (name of newspaper) we agree to allow the 
publishers of the above newspaper to place in position (promi- 
nently displayed) on our front window a twenty-inch eight-color 
transparency, reading - ‘This store endorses the exacting food 


standards of Westfield, Mass.,the Pure Food Town, ’ etc., etc.’’ 


They are ‘‘backed up” in their efforts to furnish pure food 
to their customers by the strong, local newspaper in each com- 
munity running each Thursday the big Westfield Pure Food 
Campaign. ° : 

The Ladies’ World is the pivot on which this biggest of pure 
food campaigns swings. It is conspicuously featured at every 
turn. 

Have you a product that reaches the consumer over the 
grocer’s counter ? 

Let that product, if it be a food or beverage, meet the exact- 
ing conditions of The Westfield Standard as to putity—food 
value—honesty of label, 


then advertise it in the 
Ladies’ World 


May we explain to you the importance of our extensive trade 
work and the great: value all Westfield Standard advertisers in 
the Ladies’ World receive from it? 


A request will bring full information. 
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Here in Leslie’s shop we have been 
glad to establish an as yet distinctive 
entree into more* than 350,000 good 
‘homes which welcome Leslie’s as the one 
national Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
and the leading periodical editorially at- 
tractive to people of conservative minds. 


The extent to which this is so is indi- 
cated by the fact that 64,337 of 1914’s new 
subscribers were of enough wealth and 
responsibility to be listed in Bradstreet’s 
or Dun’s, or to be important officials (by 
title) of firms so listed. 


That is one reason -why Leslie’s is able to 
“produce more—per dollar of cost—than the 
majority of good general mediums on almost 


General Manager. 


any list.” 


* About 50,000 more. 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


New York 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Advertising as It Is Being Taught 


in Schools and Colleges. 
By J. B. Powell 


Instructor in Advertising, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


[EpvrtortaL Nore: The following 
article surveys the progress made by ad- 
verti sing as a subject’ meet for a 
“course” in our institutions of learning. 
Not a month goes by but sees < woe 
college, enlightened at last, installin 
more or less satisfactory course. ill 
it soon become the fashion for those 
needing advertising men to apply to our 
colleges, as technical manufacturers 
apply to our technical schools?] 


HERE are now twenty-six 
American universities and 
colleges offering some kind of 
organized instruction in advertis- 
ing. The number of students en- 
rolled for the first school session 
of 1914-15 is in excess of 1,000. 
In obtaining information for 
this article a series of questions 
was sent to every college and 
university in the country. ‘ The 
' following schools reported courses 
in advertising : 
Beloit College, Boston Univer- 
Bowdoin College, Colum- 
Iowa _ State 


sity, 
bia University, 
College, Harvard University, Indi- 
ana University, University of Kan- 


sas, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, University of Maine, 
Marquette University, University 
of Minnesota, University of Mis- 
souri, Montana State College, 
New York University,.Northwest- 
ern University, University of 
Notre Dame, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, University of Oklahoma, 
University of Oregon, University 
of Pittsburgh, University of 
Southern California, University of 
Texas, University of Toledo, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the 
Univ ersity of Washington State. 

This is an increase of six 
schools over last year that are 
offering instruction in advertising, 
and an increase of about 200 
students over last year’s enroll- 
ment. The figures are more in- 
teresting when it is considered 
that five years ago there was only 
one university that listed a course 
in advertising in its catalogue. 

A glance at the foregoing list of 
schools shows the State universi- 


ties far in the lead in the estab- 
lishment of courses in advertising. 
This shows perhaps better than 
anything else the widespread de- 
mand for instruction in this im- 
portant phase of business promo- 
tion, for the State university must 
first of all serve the interests of 
its State to justify its existence. 

In addition to the list of schools 
given should be mentioned the 
University of Iowa, Chicago Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, 
Western Reserve University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and 
the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration and Finance 
at Dartmouth College. Although 
no information has been received 
from these schools it is probable 
that some instruction in advertis- 
ing is given under the general 
head of “marketing” or kindred 
subject. 

Advertising men to-day get con- 
siderable amusement in reading 
Johnson’s statement made in 1759 
that “advertising has reached per- 
fection.” They would probably 
have been more amused could 
they have heard the expressions 
of early university authorities 
when the idea was first broached 
that colleges should contain 
courses in advertising or market- 
ing. Certainly it’s -a long step 
from classic Greek to a study of 
modern advertising, but the lead- 
ing American universities and col- 
leges have made it, and all in the 
remarkably short period of a half 
dozen years. 


PATHS THAT LEAD ADVERTISING TO 
COLLEGES 

It is interesting to see the vari- 
ous ways in which advertising has 
entered the curricula of the vari- 
ous schools. The study of psy- 
chology has offered a path of least 
resistance for the entrance of ad- 
vertising into many schools. In 
experimental psychology, advertis- 


ing has offered itself as an excel- 
87 
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lent clinical subject. A full-page 
magazine advertisement in colors 
can form the basis for a dozen 
lectures on “attention,” “associa- 
tion of ideas,” “suggestion,” 
“habits” and so on. 

The departments of economics 
and commerce have also offered 
an easy place for advertising to 
enter the halls of the classics, for 
it is a pretty difficult thing for a 
professor to lecture on such sub- 
jects as merchandising, manufac- 
turing, exporting or importing and 
at the same time ignore the effects 
and powers of advertising in these 
fields. 

Schools of journalism, them- 
selves infants in the halls of learn- 
ing, have perhaps offered the best 
places for the development of 
courses in advertising. There are 
now few courses in journalism 
indeed that do not include instruc- 
tion in advertising. The inspira- 
tion for the establishment of 
schools of journalism has come in 
practically all cases from State 
press associations and other pub- 
lishers’ organizations, and the pub- 
lisher who ignores the importance 
of advertising in a study of his 
profession doesn’t exist, or at least 
doesn’t exist long. The notable 
exception to this is the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia 
University, which under the pro- 
visions of Mr. Pulitzer’s will does 
not provide for instruction in ad- 
vertising. Although Mr. Pulitzer 
minimized the importance of ad- 
vertising when he established his 
school, it certainly is not mini- 
mized in his newspaper properties. 

Strange to say, in all schools 
where courses in advertising are 
now offered, only two or three 
have any connection with the 
English departments of the vari- 
ous schools. There is an excellent 
field here for the practical teach- 
ing of English as applied to com- 
mercial literature, letter writing 
and so on. Many city high schools 
are already doing effective work 
in this direction. A course in 
advertising is being planned for 
the high schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa, next year under the direc- 
tion of Clay D. Slinker, director 
of business education. 

In their extension departments 


INK 


several of the universities are 
doing good work in advertising 
instruction. At the University of 
Minnesota all the instruction in 
advertising is conducted under the 
supervision of Mac Martin in 
evening extension lectures held at 
various places in the Twin Cities, 
A merchants’ short course, largely 
devoted to advertising, is also held 
at the University of Minnesota. 
Kansas has also tried this plan 
with success. At the University 
of Missouri and also at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, bulletins deal- 
ing with various phases of adver- 
tising and publishing are issued as 
part of the School of Journalism 
instruction. Each year a “Journal- 
ism Week” is held at which lead- 
ing publishers and advertising men 
lecture to the students and pub- 
lishers of the State. Wisconsin 
has done considerable _ service 
work for the publishers of the 
State in cost-finding, bookkeeping 
methods and so on, and Missouri 
also has plans in this direction. 
Harvard’s research work in ad- 
vertising and business has won 
approval of business men _ gen- 
erally, 


MANNER OF INSTRUCTION 


There is still a great lack of 
uniformity in the methods of in- 
struction in the various schools 
and something should be done 
through an association of adver- 
tising teachers, or otherwise, to 
standardize the various courses. 
The titles of some of the courses 
in advertising that are offered in 
the various schools give an indi- 
cation of the scope of the work. 
A synopsis of the various courses 
follows: 

Beloit college—16 students; 
courses, psychology in_ business, 
psychological factors in advertis- 
ing and selling. K. F. Waugh, 
teacher. 

Boston University—32 students; 
advertising as a branch of business 
organization, marketing, psychol- 
ogy, mediums. Charles E. Bel- 
latty, teacher, with lectures by 
leading advertising men of Bos- 
ton. 

Columbia University—64 _ stu- 
dents; three courses, two courses 
in psychology of advertising cov- 
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ering subjects of attention, nature 
of perception, value of intensity, 
position, repetition, novelty habits, 
etc.; practical advertising, cover- 
ing theory, practice and technique 
of advertising. Huy R. Hubbart 
and Harry L. Hollingworth, 
teachers. 

Bowdoin College—Lectures and 
readings on advertising given 
under department of economics. 

lowa State College—55_ stu- 
dents; agricultural advertising, 
principles of advertising as applied 
to the marketing of farm products. 
F. W. Beckman, teacher. 

Harvard University—110  stu- 
dents; advertising offered as part 
of course in marketing in Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Course includes instruc- 
tion in marketing, business 
statistics, business policy, use of 
business statistics in selecting ad- 
vertising mediums. Advertising is 
considered in its relation to the 
consumer, the regular retailer, the 
department store, the chain store 
and so on. ‘Teachers, Paul T. 
Cherington, M. T. Copeland, and 
S. O. Martin. 

Indiana University—21 students ; 
economic phases and analysis of 
business . problems, principles of 
advertising arrangement, psychol- 
ogy of advertising, commercial 
letter writing. Teachers, J. W. 
Piercy, R. Van Vater. 

University of Kansas—21 stu- 
dents; psychology of advertising, 
salesmanship through advertising. 
Laboratory work in which stu- 
dents prepare copy and campaigns 
for local merchants and manufac- 
turers. L. N. Flint, teacher. 

Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege—10 students; course in farm 
advertising embracing the general 
principles of advertising as ap- 
plied to agricultural products. 
Hallam Walter Davis, teacher. 

University of Maine— New 
course begins in February to in- 
clude principles of advertising, 
structure and psychology of ad- 
vertising, plans for advertising 
campaigns. John C. Mellett, 
teacher, 

Marquette University—26  stu- 
dents; psycholo and general 
principles of advertising, retail, 
department store and specialized 


business advertising Roscoe 
Moon and A. W. Seiler, teachers. 

University of Minnesota—50 
students ; elementary advertising 
in university extension division. 
Mac Martin and B. F. Lee, 
teachers. 

University of Missouri—55 stu- 
dents; principles of advertising, 
covering subjects of history of 
advertising, commercial analysis, 
the distribution system, mediums, - 
agency problems. Writing of ad- 
vertising, including psychology of 
advertising, illustration, type. So- 
liciting of advertising, covering 
salesmanship as applied to adver- 
tising, store efficiency, publishers’ 
publicity. Rural newspaper man- 
agement dealing with problems of 
small town and near-city publish- 
ing. Problems of advertising, a 
study and analysis of present-day 
campaigns with attention to dealer 
co-operation. In addition to these 
courses, students may take such 
subjects as accounting, finance, 
money, credit and ban ing, engi- 
neering efficiency in the School of 
Commerce and subjects in School 
of Journalism such as reporting, 
feature writing, history and prin- 
ciples of journalism. J. B. Pow- 
ell, teacher of advertising. 

Montana State College—Adver- 
tising is taught in connection with 
course in office practice, business 
correspondence, in English depart- 
ment. W. F. Brewer, teacher. 

New York University—Approxi- 
mately 150 students; essentials of 
advertising, advertising display, 
psychology of advertising, adver- 
tising copy, advertising campaigns, 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, analysis of marketing costs. 
James Melvin Lee, director of 
school of journalism, with lectures 
by Geo. B. Hotchkiss, Harry Tip- 
per, Frank Alvah Parsons, Harry 
L. Hollingworth, Clarkson A. 
Collins, Jr., of New York. 

Northwestern University—-123 
students; psychology of advertis- 
ing, commercial organization. 
Walter Dill Scott and Arthur E. 
Swanson, teachers. 

University of Notre Dame—18 
students (new course). Course ‘n 
principles of advertising offered 
in third year of Journalism course. 
John M. Cooney, teacher. 
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Ohio State University—Students 
receive instruction and practical 
work in connection with college 
paper. 

University of Oklahoma—49 stu- 
dents (new course). Principles of 
advertising covering study of sci- 
ence of advertising, history of ad- 
vertising, psychology of advertis- 
ing. Practice of advertising, 
covering media, advertising con- 
struction, efficiency, design. H. H. 
Herbert, teacher. 

University of Oregon—10 stu- 
dents (new course). Psychology 
of advertising. Practice of ad- 
vertising, consisting of course of 
lectures by members of Portland 
Ad Club. E. S. Conklin, teacher. 

University of Pittsburgh—64 
students; courses in advertising 
and salesmanship offered in both 
School of Journalism and School 
of Economics in day classes and 
evening classes. Charles Arnold, 
teacher. 

University of Southern Califor- 
nia—11 students (new course). 
Advertising, covering a survey of 
the technique of the ad writer, the- 
ory of economics, campaigns, me- 
dia, psychology and work of 
advertising men. B. O. Bliven, 
teacher. 

University of Texas—8 students 
(new course). Course in princi- 
ples and technique of advertising. 
psychology of advertising, appli- 
cation of theory to practice in 
copy writing, laying out cam- 
paigns. Buford O. Brown, 
teacher. 

University of Toledo—40 stu- 
dents (new course). Courses in 
business writing, advertisement 
writing and psychology of adver- 
tising offered in school of journal- 
ism. E. Trozell, teacher. 

University of Wisconsin — 29 
students; courses in psychology 
of advertising, newspaper adver- 
tising, agricultural advertising, 
commercial booklets, marketing 
methods. Work is offered in de- 
partments of journalism, agricul- 
ture, English, commerce, and psy- 
chology. ‘Enrolment in these 
courses last year was 262. The 
figures at the head of this para- 
graph are for first semester only, 
the figures for second semester 
are not yet obtainable. 


University of Washington—50 
students; courses in principles of 
advertising, general methods of 
distribution, writing of advertis- 
ing, planning of campaigns, agency 
work, transportation, functions of 
advertising. Hugh Agnew, W. W. 
Wilcox, Fred W. Kennedy, 
teachers. 


ADVERTISING NOT USUALLY GIVEN 
ALL OF TEACHER’S TIME 


The enrolment figures in the 
foregoing statistics are for the 
first semester of the school year 
only. In the description of the 
courses, only the general heading 
of the course is given to indicate 
the scope. In only two schools, 
the University of Missouri and 
Washington University, do the in- 
structors in advertising devote 
their whole time to the subject. 
In the other schools the teacher in 
charge of advertising courses also 
has courses in journalism, English, 
economics or psychology. Or, in 
other words, instruction in adver- 
tising has been added to his other 
duties. In about half of the 
schools the advertising teacher has 
had practical advertising experi- 
ence. In most of the schools the 
college paper is used as a “labora- 
tory” for practical work. In sev- 
eral cases students handle adver- 
tising for local merchants and 
manufacturers. 

For fear someone in the back 
of the room will rise and say 
something about these college 
courses in advertising not being 
practical, we have the following 
to submit from the University of 
Missouri, and doubtless the other 
schools where advertising has been 
taught for two or three years can 
submit a similar list: The follow- 
ing persons have been graduated 
from the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri, where 
advertising has been taught since 
the second year of its founding 
in 1908: 

George Enzinger, advertising promo- 
tion department, Schaffer group news- 
papers; E. R. Evans, advertising de- 
artment, D. Boyce Company; 

arry D, Guy, manager classified, Dal- 
las News; H. E. Ridings, advertising 
department, Kansas City Star; James 
G. May, advertising department, Cleve- 
land Press; Ralph Pryne, Thomas M. 
Bowers Advertising Agency, Chicago; 
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WOMEN BUY 
WHAT THEY NEED 





Mucu of the prestige and authority of The 
Butterick Trio with women on matters of 
dress is due to recognized authority on the 
subjects concerning the entire home. 

If we were to illustrate the wrong shoe 
or an out-of-date parasol, anything but 
stunning hats, bags, accessories, furniture, 
hangings and the like, we should not be 
considered a real authority. 

To be judged incomplete, passe, or naive 
in any important domestic interest would 
seriously impair, if not entirely destroy with 
women, that confidence so vital to editorial 
prestige. 

Women are intensely practical; they 
compare values and judge in cold blood. 
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THE SUBJECT MATTER APPEARING IN THE DELIN- 
EATOR, THE DESIGNER, AND THE WOMAN'S MAG- 
AZINE, CONSIDERED COLLECTIVELY, DURING 1914 


A EDITORIAL & LITERARY— Serious Articles, 


B 


Cc 
D 
E 


Informative, Stimulative, Personality, etc. 
FICTION & POETRY 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE—RBeauty, Fashions, 
Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. : 
HOMEKEEPING—Foods and Cookery, Home 
Building and Furnishing, Embroideries, etc. 
MOTHERHOOD & CHILDREN—Baby Prob- 
lems, Child Training, Adoption, Games and Child- 
ren's Clubs, etc. 

MONEY MAKING & SAVING 

INTIMATE & CULTURAL— Etiquette, Enter- 
taining, Music and Reading, Clubs, etc. 
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SCRATCH NR TCA ERA BeKeRadtnReAseaseueBRess 


A “general” magazine, to be successful 
with mothers, must be practical, complete 
and authoritative in all “general” activities 
in the home. Conspicuous supremacy in any 
great field blurs accomplishment along other 
lines. Because our publications have so great 
a strength in fashions, men sometimes as- 
sume, therefore, a one-sided development. 

We present here a graphic analysis of 
the total editorial contents of The Designer, 
The Woman’s Magazine and The Delinea- 
tor for the year 1914. . 

Women so generally recognize the com- 
plete scope and value to them of Tue. Dr- 
SIGNER, THE Woman's Macazine and THe 
DettngaTor, that, during the present time 
of restricted buying, our circulation is show- 
ing material increases. 

Women buy what they need. 
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The Butterick Publishing 
Company 
BUTTERICK BUILDING:NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
TORONTO LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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Joseph E. Chasnoff (deceased), was 
head of advertising promotion depart- 
ment, St. uis Republic; Harrison 
Brown, advertising department, Mer- 
chants’ Trade Journal, Des Moines; 
Frank Rucker, business manager, In- 
dependence, Mo., Examiner; Guy Trail, 
advertising manager, Maryville, Mo., 
Tribune; ., Gingrich, advertising 
suanager Maryville, 0., Republican; 
Cc. ‘ Elliott, advertising department, 
Kansas City Star; E. B. Trullinger, ad- 
vertising manager, real estate and de- 
velopment company, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; H. J. MacKay, publisher, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Charles Arnold, In- 
structor in Advertising, University of 
Pittsburgh; B. O. Brown, Instructor in 
Advertising, University of Texas; 

Nash, J. E. Schofield, S. A. Howard, 


ublishers of weekly newspapers in 
issouri; E. S. Baskett, advertising de- 
epee. Grit, Williamsport, Pa.; Rex 
aGee, advertising department, Joplin, 
Mo., News Herald; Walter Stemmens, 
ublisher, Oklahoma, A. & M 


. College; 
oy Miller, Fred Harrison, E. R. A. 
Felgate and Paul Thompson, publishers 
of weekly newspapers; Earle Pearson, 
advertising manager, Redpath Chau- 
tauquas, Kansas City, Mo. 


Every student in the School of 
Journalism of the University of 
Missouri is required to take one 
course in advertising; that is, 
Principles of Advertising. After 
that the students are permitted to 
specialize in either advertising, or 
the editorial side of publishing. 

Further proof of the thorough- 
ness and value of these courses in 
advertising is contained in the 
list of books that have been 
adopted as texts in the various 
schools. The list follows: 


Printers’ Ink, bound volumes and 
current issues. : 
Cherington—Advertising as a Busi- 
ness Force. ? 
Hollingworth—Advertising & Selling. 
Scott—Psychology of Advertising. 
Scott—Influencing Men in Business. 
Scott—Theory of Advertising. 
Mac Martin—Advertising. 
_ Calkins & Holden—Modern Advertis- 


ing. 
Casson—Ads and Sales. 
System—How to Write Ads that Sell. 
System—Library of Business Practice. 
oyt—Scientific Sales Management. 
Parsons—Principles of Advertising 
Arrangement. 
Muensterburg—Psychology and In- 
dustrial Efficiency. 
Strong—Relative Merit of Advertise- 
ments. 
_ French—Art and Science of Advertis- 


ing. 
DeWeese—Practical Publicity. 
Sheldon—The Art of Selling. 
Shryer—Analytical Advertising. 
Curtis Publishing Company—Selling 
Forces. 
Clowry Chapman—Law of Advertis- 
ing and Sales. Gn 
Balmer—Science of Advertising. 


W. B. Thompson Company—What to 
Know About ‘Trade Marks. 
Munn & Co.—Trade Marks—Trade 
ames. 
Harvard University—Bureau of Re- 
search Bulletin. 
Fernley—Price Maintenance. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Texts. 
Tipper & Hotchkiss—Advertising. 
lb Fo New Business. 
Mahin—Advertising—Selling the Con- 
sumer. 
Lewis—Financial Advertising. 
Trezise—Typography of Advertising. 
Wadsworth—Principles and Practice 
of Advertising. 
Bunting—Elementary Laws of Adver- 


tising. 
Paaree a Aavesting, 
Chasnoff—Selling Newspaper Space. 
I. C. S. Handbook. 
De Vinne—Books on Printing. 
A. A. C. of W.—Proceedings. 
Univ. of Missouri Bulletin—Building 
a Circulation. 
Hawkins—Newspaper Advertising. 
Corbion—Salesmanship Deportment 
and System. 
Parsons—Laws of Business. 


Course in Trade Press Jour- 
nalism 


It was announced, at the dinner of 
the New York Trade Press Association 
last Friday night, that a “forum in in- 
dustrial journalism” would be_ estab- 
lished at New York University for 
those who would prepare for work in 
the trade, technical and class journal 
field. The association has also ar- 
ranged for a course in public speaking 
for its members. 

“Copy” was the particular subject of 
consideration for the evening. The 
speakers were Charles G. Phillips, presi- 

ent of the Dry Goods Economist; 
James Mackay, of the service depart- 
ment of the same paper; Merle Sidener, 
of Indianapolis, chairman of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, A. A. 
of W., and Fred Schultz, of the service 
department of the Engineering Record. 

r. Sidener urged the members of 
the association to make themselves mis- 
sionaries in_the cause of honest ad- 
vertising. It was not sufficient that 
they be honest in their own particular 
work—there was no doubt on that 
score; it was imperative that they have 
the whole cause of advertising at heart 
and engage in the fight to carry the 
standards the farthest possible. 

The other speakers addressed them- 
selves to the question of “service” ex- 
tended by trade_and technical journals 
to advertisers. They agreed that “copy” 
was only a small pert of service, that 
the important work was to study the 
selling problems of advertisers and sug- 
gest solutioris that will enable them, not 
merely to use space, but to profit largely 
from that space. 


Will Rogers Parker, formerly with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company and 
more recently with the Edward H. 
Marsh Adv. Agency, is. now with the 
H. K. McCann Company in its San 
Francisco office. 
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Attack on Packaged Brands by 
New York City Commission 


Circular Distributed Through Schools Advises Heads of Families to 
Purchase Goods in Bulk 


SHARP attack has been made 

upon packaged brands by the 
Committee on Food Supply of 
New York City, headed by George 
W. Perkins, of U. S. Steel and 
International Harvester Company 
fame. Eight hundred and thirty 
thousand copies of the circular, 
printed in full below, have been 
distributed through the schools to 
pupils, 

Even a casual perusal of this 
document must impress manufac- 
turers with the seriousness of im- 
pending damage to all kinds of 
packaged food products. It 
would be difficult to conceive of 
a method which would more 
quickly undermine the desire to 
buy branded goods: the circular 


is carried by the boy or girl to 
the parents, backed by the pres- 
tige of New York’s educational 


system, by the City of New York 
officials and by a body of sup- 
posed experts. 

Will other cities follow New 
York’s lead in this matter? 

The circular reaches Printers’ 
Ink too late to permit of ex- 
tended comment. In‘an early is- 
sue PrinTERS’ INK will have more 
to say and it invites manufactur- 
ers to express their opinions. The 
text of the circular follows: 


BUY IN BULK—NOT IN 
PACKAGE 


(Keep this for reference) 
New York, January 18, 1915. 
To the Purchasing Public: 

Have you ever stopped to figure 
out how much more you would get 
for your money if you bought cer- 
tain articles of food by the pound 
instead of by the package? 

Food that is wrapped and sold 
in attractive looking packages 
must of necessity cost more than 
the same food sold in bulk, which 
means sold by the pound. 

In the first place, the box or jar 
containing the food costs money. 


The wax paper used costs money. 
45 


The wrapper costs money. The 
printing on the wrapper costs 
money. And it also costs money 
to fill the packages and seal them. 
It follows, therefore, that you 
cannot possibly get as much food 
for your money when so large a 


‘part of your money has to pay 


for the box, wrapper, printing, etc. 

There are several reasons why 
so many foods are put up in pack- 
ages, 

ori irst: The package looks pretty, 
appeals to the eye, and makes the 
food seem more appetizing. 

Second: Most of the packages 
are air tight and dustproof, and 
for sanitary reasons a great many 
people prefer food that is done up 
in packages. 

As a matter of fact, it is pos- 
sible for your grocer to keep on 
hand, in bulk, exactly the same 
foods as the packages contain, and 
it ts also possible for him to keep 
them in bulk in a perfectly sani- 
tary manner, so that dust and dirt 
cannot reach them. 

We have looked into the matter 


of the relative cost of certain ar- 


ticles bought in package as com- 
pared with the same things bought 
loose or in bulk. The articles re- 
ferred to were purchased by our 
own investigator, the quality was 
compared, and the articles weighed 
and measured in our own office. 
The following will give you some 
idea of the results of our investi- 
gation: 

Rolled White Oats: A package 
that contains one and one-half 
pounds costs 10 cents. You can 
buy exactly the same article loose 
for 5 cents a pound. If you buy 
three pounds at a time, the three 
pounds will cost you 12 cents. In 
other words, for 12 cents you can 
get exactly twice as much loose 
white oats as you can get for 10 
cents in a package. 

Steam-cooked cereals: Steam- 
cooked cereals are not economical. 
Many cereal preparations, includ- 
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ing most of those sold in packages, 
have been partially steam-cooked 
at the factory. This shortens the 
time required to prepare them for 
the table, but, on the other hand, 
it injures their flavor and adds to 
them a large quantity of water, 
for the weight of which the pur- 
chaser pays. One cup of raw oat- 
meal will absorb four cups of 
water. One cun of steam-cooked 
oatmeal will absorb only two cups 
of water. Therefore, one cup of 
raw oatmeal, when cooked, will 
make twice as much as one cup of 
steam-cooked oatmeal, when 
cooked. 

An argument in favor of steam- 
cooked cereals is that they save 
time and fuel, but the raw cereals 
not only are more economical but 
far more nourishing, and you can 
shorten the time of cooking by 
soaking them over night. All 
cereals require long, slow cooking. 
You can save both time and fuel, 
therefore, by using a fireless 
cooker for cereals. Cook the 
cereal on the stove for about 15 
minutes; then put in fireless 
cooker and leave overnight. You 
will find it all codked and ready 
to be eaten when you get up in 
the morning. For information as 
to how to make a fireless cooker 
at home see our circular No. 7, 
issued on December 14, 1914. 

Tapioca: A package of tapioca 
contains 12 ounces and costs 10 
cents. If you buy it loose you can 
get 16 ounces for 5 cents. 

Vinegar: A quart bottle of 
white or cider vinegar costs 10 
cents. If you buy it loose you can 
get a quart for 5 cents. 

Tea: In a 10-cent package of 
tea there are only two and one-half 
ounces. If you buy the same qual- 
ity of tea in bulk you will get four 
ounces for 10 cents. 

Soda crackers: There are 43% 
ounces of soda crackers in a pack- 
age that costs 5 cents. You can 
get seven ounces of loose soda 
crackers for 5 cents. 

Graham crackers: In a 10-cent 
package there are 33 crackers. If 
you buy 10 cents’ worth of loose 
graham crackers you will get 48 
crackers of the same size. 

Ginger snaps: In a 5-cent pack- 
age of ginger snaps you will get 


four ounces. The same amount of 
money spent for loose ginger snaps 
will give you eight ounces. 

Bacon: In a 20-cent jar of 
bacon there are nine thin slices, 
weighing five ounces. The same 
amount of money spent for bacon 
in bulk will give you 19 thicker 
slices, weighing 12 ounces. 

Shredded codfish: A _ package 
containing five ounces costs 10 
cents. The same amount of 
money will buy you 10 ounces if 
you buy it loose. 

Macaroni: A package contain- 
ing 1244 ounces costs 10 cents. If 
you buy it loose, you can get 17 
ounces for 10 cents. 

Starch: A 5-cent package of 
starch contains 13 ounces. If you 
buy it loose you get 16 ounces for 
5 cents. 

Peaches: A can of peaches of 
fair quality costs 18 cents and con- 
tains very few peaches. A pound 
of evaporated peaches costs 12 
cents and contains at least three 
times as many peaches. -If prop- 
erly cooked, evaporated peaches 
are just as good as, if not better 
than, the canned peaches and, in 
addition, you get a great deal more 
for your money. ; 

Apricots: A can of apricots of 
fair quality costs 18 cents and con- 
tains very few apricots. A pound 
of evaporated apricots costs 16 
cents and contains at least three 
times as many apricots. When 
properly cooked, the dried apricots 
are much more delicious than the 
canned fruit and, in addition, you 
get a great deal more for the 
money you spend. 

Peas: A can of peas costs any- 
where from 10 cents to 18 cents, 
according to quality, and contains 
two cups of peas. A pound of dried 
peas costs 7 cents and contains two 
cups of peas when dried, or four 
cups when soaked. The dried peas 
can be used in place of canned 
peas for creamed soups and pu- 
rees, and one cup of the dried 
peas, costing 3%4 cents, will go as 
far as two cups of the canned peas, 
costing from 10 to 18 cents. The 
directions for making these 
creamed soups and purees you 
will find in pamphlet issued by us 
in November, 1914, entitled “Sub- 
stitutes for Meat.” 
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Renewals 


The most convincing indorsement an adver- 
tiser can give to any advertising medium is to 
renew his contract. 


88% of our advertisers who had used 12 
O consecutive issues renewed their con- 
tracts on the same basis during 1914. 


65% of our advertisers use 12 con- 
secutive issues. 

The display section of the current issue con- 
tains 402 advertisements in which 211 separate 


and distinct commodities are offered. There 
are 936 advertisements in the classified section. 


One reason for this splendid showing is that 
our readers have such a wide range of interests 
that all lines of advertising appeal to them. 


No matter what you have to sell we can help 
you sell it. 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


WRITTEN SO YOU CAN UNOERSTANO IT 


6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Popular Mechanics offers no Premiums ; does 
not join in clubbing offers and employs no 
subscription solicitors. 


LA 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams 
SCORES A BEAT! 





Adams is the first man in this country 
to get into newspaper type the brass-tack story 
of fraudulent advertising. 


He has put in the series of articles now 
running in The Tribune the full force of his 
sixteen years’ experience as an investigator. 


He has scored in New York—and 
throughout the country. 


Over four thousand individual requests 
for the series have been received in reply to the 
offer recently announced. Nearly twenty - six 
hundred of these came from the Literary Digest, 
the wonderful pulling power of which was never 
better demonstrated. 


Men and women with big names showed 
their vital interest in the topic that no other 
newspaper has ever handled without gloves. 


The requests for the articles still pour 
in, as the brilliant copy prepared by Berrien- 
Durstine continues to prove its worth. Both 
articles and advertisements should be in the 
hands of every advertising man in the country. 
They may be had for the asking — those already 
published and the gripping, stinging, construc- 
tive ones yet to come. 


The New Dork Tribune 


First To Last — The Truth 


News — Editorials — Advertisements 


Write name and address on margin. Tear off and mail. 
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Beans: Canned baked beans 
cost from 10 to 15 cents, according 
to the size of the can. A 15-cent 
can of beans would be sufficient 
for about four people. A pound 
of dried beans costs 10 cents, 
This would make a dish of baked 
beans sufficient for eight people, 
so that 15 cents spent for dried 
beans, salt pork, etc., would fur- 
nish you with a meal for eight 
people, as against a 15-cent can of 
baked beans, which would be suffi- 
cient for only four people. 

Lima beans: A can of lima 
beans costs 15 cents and contains 
two cups of lima beans. A pound 
of dried lima beans costs 10 cents 
and contains two cups of lima 
beans when dried, or four cups 
when soaked. The dried lima 
beans can be used for creamed 
soups and purees in place of the 
canned lima beans, and the same 
saving will result as in the case of 
dried peas as against canned peas. 

Why should you buy things in 
packages when you can get almost 
twice as much of the same article 
for the same amount of money if 
you buy it in bulk? 

Sit down and make a list of the 
various foods that you have been 
in the habit of buying in packages. 

Think of the money you might 
have saved had you bought them 
in bulk, 

Make up your mind to buy them 
in bulk in the future, if it is pos- 
sible for you to get them. 

It will pay you to break your- 
self of the package habit. There 
are many foods sold now in pack- 
ages only that your grocer will be 
glad to carry in bulk as soon as he 
knows that you and his other cus- 
tomers want them. 

The manufacturer, the whole- 
sale dealer and the retail dealer 
keep on the watch all the time to 
find out what the public wants. 
Of late years the public has seemed 
to want food in attractive pack- 
ages at a high cost. As soon-as 
people learn that by demanding it 
they can get exactly the same food 
in bulk, kept in a perfectly sani- 
tary manner, for about one-half to 
two-thirds the cost of package 
food, the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler and the retailer will meet 
the demand. 
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This is one way to cut down the 
cost of living, one way to live just 
as well for less money. 

Study the question yourself and 
pass these pointers on to your 
neighbor. 

(Signed) Mayor Mitchel’s Food 
Supply Committee, Geo. W. Per- 
kins, Chairman, City Hall. 

Board of Education, Thomas W. 
Churchill, president. 


Thompson Addresses Newspa- 
per Representatives 


The Six Point League, an association 
of New York representatives of out-of- 
town newspapers, held its first lunch- 
eon of the year at the Hotel Martinique 
last week. illiam Thompson, 
director of the bureau of advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, spoke on the work of the 
bureau in developing advertising ac- 
counts. 

“In choosing a propaganda for this 
bureau,” said Mr. Thompson, “we en- 
deavored, as far as possible, to utilize 
the thorough ‘localness’ of the news- 
paper. We felt that if it were possible 
to focus the attention of retailers upon 
the goods they have in stock, which are 
advertised in the newspapers, we should 
go far toward solving the problem of 
national merchandising, because, as a 
matter of fact, the crucial point in a 
general campaign is the retail store- 
keeper’s counter. 

“We believe that a local institution 
like the newspaper can do more toward 
convincing the local dealer of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from pushing 
newspaper advertised products than any 
outside organization. In this view we 
have the hearty interest and support of 
national advertisers, and the work that 
this bureau has done, through the news- 
papers, in bringing the retailer closer 
to the nationally advertised article, 
seems to be regarded by general adver- 
tisers as the most important thing that 
the newspapers have ever done. 

“The very fact that the newspapers 
are working together through this or- 
ganization, along a common line, is of 
vital value to our whole industry. It 
is only through some concerted effort 
of this kind that we shall effect a 
standardization of procedure on the 
part of the newspapers. The clean-up 
movement, the maintenance of rates, 
the refusal of undesirable business, the 
known-circulation propaganda, the stone 
wall against the press agent—all these 
things that mean so much to us—should 
come, from a concerted movement like 
this. 


Meredith President of Press 
Club 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Success- 
ful Farming, has been elected president 
of the Des Moines Press Club bureau of 
the of Commerce. 
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“Toasted Corn Flakes” 
Decision 


Owners of trade-marks and specialties 
sold under specific names have been 
much interested in the recent decision 
handed down by United States District 
Judge Arthur J. Tuttle at Detroit in the 
case of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company against the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, refusing to enjoin the Quaker 
Oats Company ‘from using the name 
“toasted corn flakes” in its advertising 
of a cereal product. 

This is not, as has been more or less 
misunderstood, the famous Kellogg fixed 
price case, now pending in the Federal 
District Court, but has to do with an 
even more interesting controversy in the 
specialty field. It is oe more decree 
declaring that no manufacturer can seg- 
regate to himself any part of the Eng- 
lish. language which might ordinarily be 
used by others. 

The case arose because, after the Kel- 
logg company—which was well estab- 
lished as the originator of the name 
“toasted corn flakes” for a certain type 
of cereal product—had introduced both 
product and name, other rival manufac- 
turers commenced making “toasted corn 
flakes” of substantially the same charac- 
ter, though varying somewhat in flavor 
and quality. The Kellogg company 
claimed that the products were sold on 
the strength of a reputation for “toasted 
corn flakes” which it had created, and 
that sales would not have been success- 
ful but for its work and’ investment. 

The Kellogg company prevailed on 
most manufacturers to abandon the ex- 
act phraseology, some of them calling 
their product some such variation as 
“corn flakes, toasted,’’ and others by 
specific names of their own coining, 
while a live advertising concern like the 
Postum company banked on its own 
reputation and called its corn flakes 
“Post Toasties.”’ But the Quaker com- 
pany refused to quit calling its product 
“toasted corn flakes,” though at various 
times it called it “maizol,” “yello” and 
one or two other names that never took 
hold much. 

The manufacturers generally main- 
tained that they had a right to make the 
product, and that when made it was 
clearly toasted corn flakes; words merely 
descriptive of the product, made up of 
common descriptive language which no 
manufacturer could monopolize. Not 
denying that, the Kellogg contention was 
that the public demand for the product, 
under this name, had cost it millions of 
dollars, and that taking advantage of its 
reputation was unfair trading. he case 
has been hanging fire for the past five 
years and recently was decided against 
Kellogg. 

It is unquestioned that the Kellogg 
company will appeal from the decision 
and it is probable that many makers of 
corn flakes will avail themselves of the 
new order. ‘‘The decision will mean the 
loss of results obtained in millions of 
dollars’ worth of advertising by the Kel- 
logg concern,” declared T. Bucking- 
ham, of the law firm of De Fees, Buck- 
ingham & Eaton, of Chicago, counsel for 
the plaintiff. Attorney Buckingham an- 
nounced that an appeal will be taken.— 
New York Journal of Commerce. 


Exhibits of “Printed Salesman- 


Under the auspices of the Poor 
Richard Club and the Typothete of 
Philadelphia, an exhibition showing the 
development of printed salesmanship is 
being held under the direction of Henry 
Lewis Johnson, editor of The Graphic 
Arts, at the Art Club Gallery in Phila- 
delphia. The exhibition will continue 
from Monday to Saturday, January 30, 
inclusive. 

This is the first exhibition in which 
the advertiser and printer have co- 
operated to bring together the finest 
examples of printed salesmanship. The 
exhibition represents the most illustrious 
development in recent years in the ap- 
plication of historic ornament to design, 
so that the business literature of to-day 
is the finest in the graphic arts field. 

The specimens on exhibition will be 
carefully analyzed by experts, and talks 
will be given each day between 1 and 2 
o’clock by the following: Henry Lewis 
Johnson, who on Monday conducted an 
advertising clinic; Arthur Wiener, a 
member of the Leipsic Book Craft, on 
“The Value of Identity in Advertising”; 
A. C. Hoffmeister, of the Beck Engrav- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, on “Art and 
Engraving in Relation to Printed Sales- 
manship’’; Morris L. Cook, Director of 
Public Works, on “Advertising a City 
Department”; Fred Webster, advertising 
manager of the American Writing Paper 
Company, on “Creative Salesmanship’’; 
H. B. Hatch, of the Royal Electrotyping 
Company, ‘Philadelphia, on “Electro- 
typing in Relation to Printed Salesman- 
ship’; and Ralph Estep, who is respon- 
sible for some remarkable creations in 
printed salesmanship, on “How to Buy 
Printed Matter.” 

The printing on exhibition includes 
some of the best book, booklet, circular 
and poster work of Philadelphia estab- 
lishments, and the growing use of three- 
and four-color work is shown in the 
large number of samples on display. 


Irving Fletcher Leaves Saks 
Co. 


F. Irving Fletcher, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of Saks & Co., the 
New York department store, for four 
years, has resigned. e will remain 
with Saks & Co. till his successor, who 
has not yet been chosen, is appointed. 

Mr. letcher plone to open his 
own office and to handle the copy of a 
limited number of local and_ national 
accounts, among them the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, the Equitable Build- 
ing and the Claridge Hotel, which he 
has had for some time. 


Elected President of Southern 
Publishers 


At a recent meeting of the Southern 


Rpweee Publishers’ Association, 
W. T. Anderson, of the Macon, Ga., 
Telegraph, was elected president, to suc- 
ceed the fate F, W._R. Hinman, of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Times-Union. 
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PURCHASING POWER 


‘The World’s Work for February carries 21 pages 
of financial advertising, 62 of the leading banking 
and investment institutions of the country being 


represented. 


This is the largest volume of financial advertising 
we have ever carried in a February issue and is. far 
ahead in this respect of any other magazine of general 


circulation. 


This February record reflects the rapidly improving 
business conditions throughout the country, for the 


investment market is the pulse of the business world. 


It is also definite proof of the great purchasing power 
of The World’s Work’s readers, whether as applied 
to investments, automobiles, Cream of Wheat or 


Arrow Collars. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City New York Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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‘How to Tie Up 
to Great | 


For ¢ 


We invite transportation and resort companies, manufad 
of 1915 conditions on this continent, to consider earnest 


Poster 


This Association or any of its representatives will supp 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASS 


OFFICIAL 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP. Inc 

Cc. R. ATCHISON 

POSTER SELLING CO 1015 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS’ PROD 
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ional Movements 
ple: Pate 


2 America First’? Movement 


will so effectually and quickly sell the scenery 
merica to Americans as a glorious. reproduction 
merica’s scenic splendors? 


ade in America’’ Movement 


can so quickly and effectually drive home the 
that a brand is made in America as the sledge- 
er terseness of Poster copy? 


d all others who-see the present unparalleled opportunity 
liar value of 


ee 
ertising . 
other information promptly and without obligation. 


ION, 1620 Steger Bldg, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATIVES: 


HE A. DE MONTLUZIN ADVERTISING CO 1182 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
AN B, NORDHEM CO Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. BRIGGS CO People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
vee 110 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Twenty National Advertisers 
In Eighteen Days 


Twenty national advertisers have 
placed their 1915 poster adver- 
tising with us during the first 
eighteen days of January. 


The chief significance of that state- 
ment and fact is the practical proof 
it provides of the business world’s 
growing confidence in 1915 busi- 
ness prosperity for our country. 


Incidentally, it indicates the advertisers’ 
faith in the poster medium and in the 
ability of our organization to manage 
this volume of poster advertising 
business successfully and render real 
service. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Official Representatives 
Poster Advertising Association 
United States and Canada 


Bessemer Building : PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES: 

New York, N. Y. Chicago. Ill. Philadelphia, oe 
Marbridge 7 1116 National Life Bldg. 802 anes S 4 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, O. Cleve! 

1044 Marine Rat 1 Bank Bldg. 815 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 421-23 Ree Bldg. 


M: Kan: » Mo. 
Minne el Miele Fit Pla Men Bide. 














“National” Trade-Marks to De- 
velop Home Trade 


The Interesting Story of the Work in Connection With “Made in Ire- 
land” and “Made in the British Empire” Insignia 


NLY those advertisers who, 

since the outbreak of the 
present European war, have had 
opportunity to scan a wide range 
of British newspapers and peri- 
odicals are likely to realize the 
earnestness of purpose and pro- 
posed magnitude of a “Made in 
the British Empire” movement 
which is being energetically pro- 
moted. American manufacturers 
who have been under the impres- 
sion that the foreign trade of the 
warring nations awaits easy cap- 
ture by American firms that care 
to go after the business are cer- 
tain to be treated to a surprise 
when they come to appreciate the 
ambitions of the British to capture 
German and Austrian trade—an 
ambition that relies to a consider- 
able extent for its fulfillment 
upon the use of a British Empire 
trade-mark. 

In so far as competitive prac- 
tice is concerned this “Made in 
the British Empire” movement is 
likely to overshadow in signifi- 
cance to manufacturers in the 
United States the “Made in Ger- 
many” movement with which they 
have long been familiar. The 
idea of a British Empire trade- 
mark has been advocated at vari- 
ous times in recent years, but if 
the campaign should in any con- 
siderable measure affect our trade 
with such good customers as 
Canada and Australia it goes 
without saying that business men 
on this side of the Atlantic will 
be interested in the why and 
wherefore no matter whether they 
believe in or are opposed to a 
“Made in U. S. A.” movement. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
all “made in” movements to date, 
is one regarding which the aver- 
age American advertiser has heard 
comparatively little. namely the 
“Made in Ireland’ movement. 
The mere fact that it is the suc- 
cess of this Irish propaganda that 


has supplied, the. inspiration for 


the “Made in the British Empire” 
movement might merit for it the 
attention of business men in the 
United States, but there are addi- 
tional reasons. For one thing, the 
Irish campaign has some points 
of superiority over even the 
“Made in Germany” promotion in 
the details of its organization— 
for example the foresight of reg- 
istering the “Made in Ireland’ 
trade-mark in various countries. 
Then again this “Made in Ire- 
land” project is gradually and in- 
sidiously being brought closer 
home in so far as American mer- 
chants and manufacturers are 
concerned than any other alien 
national trade movement is ever 
likely to be. Statisticians estimate 
that there is Irish blood in the 
veins of fully one-fifth of the 
population of the United States, 
and since it is generally recog- 
nized that the Irish are the most 
loyal and patriotic of all nationali- 
ties it may readily be surmised 
that there are possibilities in the 
effort now being made to enlist in 
this country practical support for 
the “Made in Ireland” movement 
with respect to linens, tweeds, and 
other products which are imported 
in considerable quantity. 


NATIONAL TRADE-MARK IDEA 
OLDEST IN IRELAND 


The “Made in Ireland” move- 
ment, forerunner of the current 
scheme that embraces the entire 
British Empire, had its origin as 
far back as the year 1720, when 
Dean Swift made his proposal for 
the “Universal Use of Irish Man- 
ufactures.” However, the modern 
movement to this same end was 
not inaugurated until 1903, and 
even then was purely local in 
scope. Two years later an All- 
Ireland Industrial Conference took 
the first definite steps in further- 
ance of what was acclaimed as a 
wholly new idea—namely, the 
adoption and advertising of what 
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is claimed to be the “first national 
trade-mark that has ever been 
registered.” 

Ireland’s trade-mark has the 
dual advantages that are desirable 
in every trade-mark in that it 
combines a distinctive design with 
a self-explanatory phrase. It is 
circular in form and comprises a 
unique scroll outlined in white on 
a black ground and surrounded 
by words in Gaelic script. which, 
translated, mean “Made in Ire- 
land.” The ownership and control 
of this trade-mark is vested in an 
organization known as the Irish 
Industrial Development Associa- 
tion, which was incorporated pri- 
marily to administer this trade- 
mark and to promote Irish trade 
by impressing upon the public the 
importance of using Irish-made 


oods. 

The Irish Industrial Develop- 
ment Association does not manu- 
facture or sell any goods, but its 
principal business is the adminis- 
tration of the Irish trade-mark 
and promotion work in this con- 
nection. An annual fee is charged 


for the use of the mark and the 
funds thus raised cover the cost 
of administration and the expense 
of prosecuting persons who either 
infringe the mark or use typically 
Irish symbols upon goods made 
elsewhere than. in Ireland. The 
body in control took the precau- 
tion to register or use the “Made 
in Ireland” trade-mark in various 
countries including the United 
States—a course the wisdom of 
which was attested when the As- 
sociation was recently enabled to 
successfully protest before the 

Commissioner of Patents 
against the registration of a simi- 
lar mark for an American manu- 
facturer of collars, coats, trousers 
and vests. The American appli- 
cant sought to amend his applica- 
tion by removing from his prof- 
fered design the Gaelic inscrip- 
tion, but was denied registration 
even for the fanciful design on the 
ground that the mark has acquired 
such significance in the United 
States that if applied to goods not 
made in Ireland it would be de- 
ceptive.. It is interesting to note, 
because of the broad principle in- 
volved, that in this case the claim 


was made that the Irish Industrial 
Development Association had no 
standing because it is not engaged 
in trade and never applied the 
mark to goods. This contention 
was not admitted to have any 
weight. 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY BEFORE 
MARK CAN BE USED 


American manufacturers who 
have contended that a “Made in 
U. S. A.” mark to prove effective 
must guarantee quality may be 
interested in the effort which has 
been made to have the Irish trade- 
mark convey such message. The 
“Made in Ireland” trade-mark can 
be used only under a certificate is- 
sued by the Development Associa- 
tion, and this is granted only to 
producers of good repute and fi- 
nancial standing for use on goods 
of Irish manufacture only. It is 
claimed that the officials of the 
association regularly examine all 
goods to which the trade-mark is 
applied with respect to origin, ma- 
terial, mode of manufacture, etc., 
and that all possible steps are 
taken to encourage the production 
of goods worthy of the support of 
the public and to secure the widest 
possible market for such goods, 
once they attain the standards set 
by the association. 

The Irish national trade-mark, 
the use of which is now sanc- 
tioned to more than 550 firms, is, 
of course, merely a means to an end 
and the expedients employed by 
the Irish in furtherance, of the 
“Made in Ireland” campaign are 
worthy the ingenuity of their 
American brethren of the adver- 
tising profession. The work of 
the national association which 
controls the trade-mark is supple- 
mented by that of local associa- 
tions located in all the principal 
trading centers of the country. 

The activities of the Belfast In- 
dustrial Development Association 
may be cited as typical of this 
form of co-operation. The Bel- 
fast organization carries on its 
missionary work all the while 
among both retail merchants and 
the public at large, and advertis- 
ing is employed extensively. The 
gospel of “Made in Ireland” goods 
is preached and the ultimate con- 
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sumer urged to at all times to look 
for the Irish trade-mark; Once 
each year some conspicuous form 
of promotion work is undertaken 
and usually this varies from year 
to year. Exhibitions, temporary 
and permanent, have served as 
vehicles of publicity, and street 
processions have likewise been or- 
ganized to push the “Made in Ire- 
land” idea. 

From the time the campaign 
was inaugurated the development 
associations specialized in the 
securance of window displays of 
Irish-made goods and prizes were 
offered, on the same plan followed 
by many firms in the United 
States, for the most effective dis- 
plays. Latterly this window work 
has attained to a new plane of 
dignity under the guise of “Irish 
Week”—an idea which has been, 
within the past year or two, adapt- 
ed to the needs of other parts of 
the British Isles in the form of 
“All-British Week.” 

“Trish Week” consists of a week 
given up to special shop-window 
displays of Irish-made goods, and 
there is not a single city in Ire- 


land and scarcely a. town of any 
size that has not held one or sev- 


eral of these “Irish Weeks.” 
Newspaper advertising invariably 
supplements the window displays, 
and it may be added that, aside 
from the general advertising of 
the national trade-mark, consid- 
erable “Made in Ireland” adver- 
tising is now being done by indi- 
vidual firms, as witness the full 
page rear cover advertisement in 
colors which recently appeared in 
the Illustrated London News in 
which an Irish manufacturer of 
shaving soap appealed for the 
patronage of all English subjects 
on the plea that Ireland was stand- 
ing loyally by the empire in the 
present war and, in consequence, 
deserves the support of all Brit- 
ish subjects, in trade. 

It may be noted that the use of 
a trade-mark such as the Irish 
mark, especially if registered in- 
ternationally, should presumably 
prevent in great measure the ap- 
propriation that is possible when a 
mere phrase is involved. In a 
recent conversation with a repre- 
sentative. of Printers’ Ink, Sec- 


retary Lane, of the Department of 
the Interior (of which the Patent 
Office is a branch), remarked that 
in his opinon one of the most re- 
grettable features of American 
trade practices, as disclosed by the 
conditions precipitated by the Eu- 
ropean war, is found in the cus- 
tom of certain manufacturers in 
the United States to mark their 
goods “Made in Germany” in 
order to capitalize supposed Ger- 
man prestige—and this despite the 
fact that German pre-eminence in 
some of the lines of manufacture 
involved is generally ascribed not 
to superior quality but solely to 
an ability to quote low prices. 

In Ireland the national associa- 
tion which controls the trade- 
mark endeavors to prevent by 
prosecution the sale of foreign 
goods as of Irish manufacture. 
On the other hand, it is only fair 
to say that in Ireland the business 
men who are back of this move- 
ment do not advocate a boycott 
of anybody or anything. They 
simply make appeal to every Irish 
consumer to investigate what is 
being made in Ireland before buy- 
ing anything imported, and if sat- 
isfied to give the Irish article the 
preference. 


APPEAL IS ON A HIGH PLANE 


The organization known as the 
British Empire Trade-Mark As- 
sociation, which was formed some 
time since to secure the adoption 
of a trade-mark to denote goods 
manufactured in the British Em- 
pire, was the outgrowth -of the 
British Empire League, one of the 
objects of which was to encour- 
age the consumption in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies of the 
products of home factories rather 
than imported goods. It seems, 
however, to be the idea of most 
of the supporters of the British 
Empire trade-mark idea—in con- 
trast to the policy as regards its 
Irish prototype—that this insignia 
should be open to the-unrestricted 
use of any and all British manu- 
facturers and that there should 
be no censorship or supervision 
such as is exercised by the man- 
agers of the “Made in Ireland” 
trade-mark in order to, in a meas- 
ure, guarantee the character of 
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the goods. Indeed, it was an- 
nounced at the time that the move- 
ment for a British Empire trade- 
mark took form that the project 
“aims at a trade-mark not of 
quality but of origin, the use of 
which is not compulsory.” 

In the British Empire trade- 
mark design as presented at the 
Board of Trade a space is pro- 
vided for the insertion of the name 
of the particular part.of the Em- 
pire in which the goods are manu- 
factured or produced,—for in- 
stance, Canada, Australia or Scot- 
land. It is the idea of the spon- 
sors of the “Made in the British 
Empire” movement that the new 
community mark will not, in most 
instances, stand alone as the means 
of identifying a product of Brit- 
ish manufacture, but that it will 
be placed side by side with the 
private trade-mark of the manu- 
facturer who supplies the par- 
ticular product involved. More- 
over, one of the prospective ad- 
vantages claimed for the new 
plan is that the placing of the 
British Empire trade-mark along- 
side a private trade-mark will ren- 


der it more difficulf and danger- 
ous for the imitation of such pri- 
vate mark in foreign countries. 


PROPOSED BRITISH PLAN 
REACHING 


IS FAR- 


An alternative of the above- 
outlined “Made in the British Em- 
pire’ movement or supplementary 
scheme has been proposed within 
the past year or two, and has been 
given great impetus as a result of 
the sentiment aroused by the pres- 
ent war. This plan is to approach 
the proposition from the opposite 
direction. The British Empire 
trade-mark might be employed to 
denote British origin, but the ad- 
vocates of the newer plan would 
go farther and compel the mark- 
ing of all foreign goods with the 
inscription “Not ‘British.” Any 
person who has resided or trav- 
eled in Great Britain and real- 
izes to what lengths British firms 
go in playing up the designation 
“Genuine British” as conclusive 
evidence of superiority in products 
of every imaginable kind will ap- 
preciate that the compulsory use 
of the “Not British” mark would, 


by imputation, counsel discrimi- 
nation against foreign-made goods 
and prove quite as effective in its 
way as outright advocacy of the 
use of goods “Made in the Brit- 
ish Empire.” 

The putting forth by British ad- 
vertisers and manufacturers of 
this scheme for “Not British” 
marking is a confession of the 
failure, from the British stand- 
point, of the plan to which the 
world owes the prominence of 
“Made in Germany.” In view of 
recent events it is indeed the irony 
of fate that Great Britain should 
be largely responsible for the ad- 
vertising prestige of “Made in 
Germany,” but such is the fact. 
The Teuton trade slogan first at- 
tained its vogue when Great Bri- 
tain enacted laws compelling the 
marking with the name of the 
place of origin of all goods im- 
ported into the United Kingdom. 

The silversmiths and cutlery 
manufacturers of Sheffield and 
Birmingham who felt the force 
of German competition in the pro- 
duction of cheap ware are com- 
monly credited with responsibility 
for the movement that has had 
such unexpected outcome. The 
German manufacturers are under- 
stood to have been none too well 
pleased at the outset with the re- 
quirement to mark their goods, 
but ere long they realized the ad- 
vertising possibilities involved 
and the business world is familiar 
with the result. 


A BRITISH WEAPON THAT BECAME 
A BOOMERANG 


What is known in Great Britain 
as the Merchandise Marks Act of 
1887 was the inspiration of “Made 
in Germany.” This law was passed 
to supersede the Act of 1862, a 
measure much more limited in 
scope, designed to check the for- 
ging of trade-marks, the labeling 
of false quantities, etc. This 
earlier act was not aimed specially 
at German manufacturers, but the 
Act of 1887 very clearly was. It 
prohibited “false trade descrip- 
tions,” etc., but its essential fea- 
ture was the requirement that 
most classes of imported goods 
be clearly marked with the 
name of the country of. origin. 
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MR. ADVERTISING AGENT, 
Dear Sir: 


Do your solicitors ever have 


to meet an argument like this: 


“Yes, I agree with you that 
advertising is a good proposition 
for most business men. But how 
does it happen that when you are 
such strong advocates for advertis- 
ing on the part of others, your 
agency does not itself advertise 
its own services? ”’ 


In such cases, would it not 
be exceedingly pat if your solicitor 
could reply: ‘‘Oh, yes, we be- 
lieve in taking our own medicine. 
You will find our copy running 
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regularly in PRINTERS’ INK, the 
leading journal of the advertising 
business. ’”. 


It is gratifying to observe 
that more and more of the leading 
agencies advertise in PRINTERS’ 
INK. But it is especially gratify- 
ing to be told of some of the big 
contracts which have.been directly 
or indirectly closed as the result 
of good use of PRINTERS’ INK’S 
advertising space. 


We do not believe that any 
man who does not carry in his 
heart of hearts an abiding faith 
in advertising is a safe counsel 
for other people on advertising. 


If you believe in printers’ ink, 


USE 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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At first foreign firms tried to 
evade the law by placing the 
“Made in ——” mark in a very 
inconspicuous place, and one Ger- 
man firm sent to England great 
numbers of sewing machirfes 
marked “Singer,” and with the 
“Made in Germany” stamp in 
small letters underneath the trea- 
dle where not one person in ten 
thousand would see it. Gradually, 
_ however, the advertising possibili- 
ties of “Made in Germany” be- 
came apparent, and the familiar 
mark was blazoned instead of 
hidden. 


WHERE THE BRITISH 
FELL SHORT 


INTENTION 


The British cup of woe was 
filled when salesmen traveling for 
British firms discovered that half- 
civilized consumers in some of the 
British colonies were demanding 
goods marked “Made in Ger- 
many” under the impression that 
it was a hallmark of quality. That 
is why Great Britain is consider- 
ing the prohibition of the very 
thing that she once went out of 


her way to require. : 
Readers of Printers’ INK will, 


of course, appreciate from the 
above that “Made in Germany” is 
not a trade-mark in any sense of 
the word. Indeed, under the pres- 
ent German trade-mark law it 
would undoubtedly be impossible 
to register any such phrase for 
promiscuous use. Neither is this 
German slogan controlled by an 
association as is the case with the 
Irish mark nor does its use imply 
conformity with any standards of 
- quality. So far as known the 
German Government has officially 
had no hand in the furtherance of 
the “Made in Germany” campaign, 
although, generally speaking, the 
government at Berlin has done 
more than any other on the globe 
to aid manufacturing and export 
interests and has doubtless indi- 
rectly assisted in the campaign. 
There appears to be no secret 
as to the means whereby advertis- 
ing value has come to attach to 
“Made in Germany.” So far as 
can be learned no laws have ever 
been passed in Germany to en- 
courage its use, and certainly the 
government did not exact it on 


INK 


goods for export or for domestic 
consumption. The German man- 
ufacturers simply bowed, in the 
beginning, to the exactions made 
by Great Britain, — exactions 
which were later duplicated in 
France atid a few other countries 
—but the Germans went on to do 
with reference to their export 
trade to all countries what they 
were compelled to do in the case 
of the few. That many manufac- 
turers in the United States are 
to-day unwilling to take the Ger- 
man view of such a situation is 
attested by current events. Ameri- 
can firms shipping goods to Great 
Britain, France, etc., must now 
place on the goods or on the wrap- 
pers “definite indication of the 
country of origin” just as the 
Germans have to do, but many 
leading American houses place the 
“Made in U. S. of A.” mark only 
on export shipments where it is 
essential in order to secure the 
passage of the goods through the 
customs and studiously omit this 
mark from goods consigned to 
Canada, Italy, Austro-Hungary, 
China, Japan and other countries 
which do not demand such mark- 
ing and from goods designed for 
the domestic market. 

Just here it may be noted that 
such firms, that are presumably 
opposed to any plan of marking 
goods, may sometime or other 
have to answer a charge of in- 
consistency by reason of the fact 
that our new tariff law compels 
all foreign manufacturers to mark 
the goods they ship to the United 
States. Perhaps, some of our 
readers have overlooked the fact, 
but our present tariff law, that is 
the Tariff Act of October 3, 1913 
goes farther than any of its pre- 
decessors on this score and in 
Section IV contains the require- 
ment: “That all articles of for- 
eign ‘manufacture or production 
which are capable of being 
marked, stamped, branded or la- 
beled, without injury shall be 
marked, stamped branded or la- 
beled in legible English words in 
a conspicuous place that shall not 
be covered or obscured by any 
subsequent attachments .or ar- 
rangements, so to indicate the 
country of origm. Said marking, 
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stamping, branding or labeling 
shall be as nearly indelible and 
permanent as the nature of the 
article will permit.” 

Finally, it may be observed that 
foreign customs authorities seem 
disposed to take a hand in decid- 
ing what form of “Made in ——” 
label or inscription shall be used 
on goods produced in the United 
States. Only recently the author- 
ities in British India, where the 
law on the subject is very strict, 
announced that they would require 
American paper manufacturers to 
watermark their paper “Made in 
U.S. A.” instead of merely “U. S. 
A” on pain of barring the paper 
from India. At the same time the 
customs: officials in Ceylon an- 
nounced that they would ‘accept 
American-made paper marked 
“Made in America,” although 
they would prefer “Made in U. S. 
A” or the full legend “Made in 
the United States of America.” 
The importance of an agreement 
by manufacturers as to the best 
means of marking goods for ex- 
port, if not for domestic distribu- 


INK 


tion, is eloquently attested by the 
fact that reports have just reached 
the Department of Commerce at 
Washington indicating that in cer- 
tain foreign markets, goods pro- 
duced in the Union of South 
Africa and marked “U. S. A.” are 
being sold on the- representation 
that the articles were manufac- 
tured in the United States. of 
America. 


League of Advertising Women 
Meets 


The League of Advertising Women 
met at the Prince George Hotel, New 
York, January 19, to discuss Mail- 
Order Advertising. . Addresses were 
made by Joseph Sccioen, of Berming- 
ham & Seaman; John Morrison, of 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Crawford 
Company; H. Cook, of the Wm. 
Green Company, and Miss Mabel Gras- 
winckel. 


A. V. Reddington Changes 
Connection 


A. V. Reddington, who has been 
connected with the Chicago office of 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, has joined the Western Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Acid Test of Advertising 
Is the Result It Brings 


Every Poster Advertising 
campaign pays in Chicago 
because of the vast spend- 
ing power of the Middle 
Western metropolis and the 
ideal service and co-opera- 
tion renlered to the adver- 
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Some Salesmen 1 Have 


Met 


Anecdotes of Salesmen Who Were 
Successful, and Others Who Were 
Not—Old-Time Superstitions 
Which Survive—Improvement to 
Be Noted in the Ethical Standards 
of Selling 


By H. H. Blunt 
Treas., Wonalancet Company 


[Eprror1at Note.—The article below 
is reprinted from ‘Wonalancet Way,” 
housé organ of the Wonalancet Com- 
pany, manufacturer of corded cotton 
for woolen mills, Nashua, N. H.] 

OHN BENTON was a shrewd, 

courteous business man of the 
old school. I greatly admired 
him, for, no matter how busy he 
was, there was always time to re- 
ceive me, hear my story and pass 
on it. If affairs were not press- 
ing, there was even a moment for 
gossip or a characteristic piece of 
philosophy wrung from the expe- 
rience of years of buying for a 
mill that had prospered. I learned 
that he was just as pleasant with 
all the salesmen he met. One day 
I asked him why. 

“Because they are fish, fowl 
and good red herring to me,” was 
his reply. “And,” he continued, 
“they have taught me a great deal 
of what little I know. It pays to 
be good to them. They are the 
loose-leaf encyclopedias of every 
trade. They are a regular Union 
Station throng that passes in and 
out of this office from one train 
to another; some good, a few bad, 
but all with information that I 
want.” 

Right across the street from 
John Benton’s office a crabbed. 
tight-fisted type of human being 
did business, whose name was 
Black, Asa Black, son of Jonas 
Black, who had started the mill, 
and died years after, leaving all 
that had ever been earned to this 
icicle son. It was like a cold 
plunge to pass from the pleasant 
atmosphere of John Benton’s in- 
side room to Asa Black’s outer 
office to wait until his cringing 
bookkeeper had passed in my card 
and returned to say that “Mr. 
Black is very busy to-day, but will 
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see you presently.” Many a time 
I have waited for that “presently” 
to be over, looking through the 
cheap glass-paneled door at Asa 
Black while he went through the 
motions of doing important things 
until such time had passed as he 
felt should elapse to “put the fear 
of God” into my ‘soul, when his 
churlish “come in” would be ut- 
tered. And, by and by, I got to 
know Asa Black, to forget that he 
had a bookkeeper, or that there 
was a cheap glass door, and | 
asked him “why.” 

“Why don’t I give more time to 
salesmen? Because they take up 
my valuable minutes. -I never 
learn anything from them. They 
are a lying, incompetent :$et of do- 
nothings, wasting my time and 
my bookkeeper’s with silly tales, 
and always asking me_ more 
money for what they have to sell 
than I can buy at in the market. 
They’re a discourteous lot of up- 
starts that ought never to be al- 
lowed to represent honest con- 
cerns on the road. Not one ina 
hundred of ’em ever make any 
money for me.” 


WHEREIN DID ONE FAIL, THE OTHER 
SUCCEED 


There they were, Benton and 
Black, as opposite as daylight and 
darkness; the one broad-minded, 
polite, shrewd, candid, successful 
—the other bigoted, selfish, grasp- 
ing, dishonest and a failure. A 


failure? Certainly. His whole 
goal was money, nothing else. 
Knowledge, wisdom,  friends— 
what were they? All the knowl- 
edge he wanted was that of the 
fox; all the wisdom, the ability to 
sidestep a business morass, while 
friends were the invention of the 
devil. 

I remember that the men on the 
road who knew both Benton and 
Black used to speculate as to 
whether one had any enemies or 
the other any friends. 

John Benton was right. It does 
pay to be good to a salesman, for 
he is the embryonic merchant of 
a later day, the “inside man,” the 
man you wish to trade with if you 
can. The John Bentons, when 
they come to town, are never al- 
lowed to cool their heels until 
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Northwestern Dealers Prefer Lines 
Advertised in The Farmer 


ORE than 200 successful merchants in The 

Farmer’s territory have stated in interviews, 

‘published within the last eighteen months, that 
they prefer to handle those lines of merchandise which 
are advertised in The Farmer. Their experience has 
proven that lines so advertised show a bigger profit at 
the end of the business year. 


These published interviews show that Northwestern 
dealers appreciate the value to them of advertising in 
The Farmer, and know that they can cash in on it by 
handling the advertised lines. 


The Farmer is conducting a persistent campaign of 
publicity to Northwestern dealers to familiarize them 
with the advertising in The Farmer. This publicity in- 
creases the value of your advertising in The Farmer. 
It puts the experiences of the most progressive dealers, 
those who know the advantages of handling advertised 
lines, before all other dealers in our territory. It keeps 
all dealers informed as to what advertisers in The 
Farmer are doing to create demand for their goods 
among Northwestern farmers. It convinces the dealer 
that advertising in The Farmer means bigger profits to 
him and gives him a definite idea of cashing in on this 
advertising of yours. 


This campaign of publicity to dealers has received the 
enthusiastic endorsement of many of the best known 
advertising men itt America. We have in print a book- 
let of their letters of commendation, and we have hun- 
dreds more such letters on file. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of this booklet 
and to explain our dealer plan more fuily on request. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers. 


Western Representatives, oe Eastern Representatives, 
G. W. Herbert, Inc., ge W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
600 Advertising Bldg., a WN 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM CIRCULATION 140,000, 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 
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TRADE MARK. REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF 


“‘Unlike any other paper” 


Experts think that 
9,600,000 tooth 
brushes per year are 
bought by Our Folks. 
This’ necessitates the 
use of 12,800,000 
tubes of tooth paste, 
or the equivalent. 


Big figures, yes—but 


country folks are good 
buyers. Get at them 
surely through 


The Farm Journal 


A, B. C, MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 





“Mr. Sowandreap is at liberty”: 
John Benton is more than wel- 
come, and the boss himself tells 
him so at the office gate. 

Time passed, and I sat on the 
other side of the desk, buying. Of 
all the men who come into the 
office, I have never really disliked 
but one. He was a thin,.raspy- 
voiced man who looked as if a 
good, strong gust of wind would 
blow him away. He represented 
a belting concern of recent origin 
which he would announce (that is 
the correct word) as he jerkily 
thrust his long, clammy hand out 
to give the semblance of an 
honest shake. Immediately he 
would perch himself on the cor- 
ner of the desk nearest to the 
incoming mail and me and say, 
“Well, dear Mr. Blunt, what can 
the Belting Company do 
for you to-day? You were not 
very good to me the last time | 
was here and didn’t give me any 
order. I’ve given you time to 
think it over, to see if you 
wouldn’t come to the conclusion 
that you would be far better off 
to buy responsible, honest goods 
than to use what you are using 
now. I’ve come to give you an- 
other chance.” 

One day, after four bi-weekly 
calls of the same tenor, he got so 
much on my nerves that I frankly 
told him, just what I thought of 
him and his proposition, which, if 
it had been carried out, would 
have meant the subversion of my 
contract, with ten months to run 
—a dishonest attempt to take 
away another man’s _ business. 
“My goodness, you mustn't get 
angry at me. I am only trying to 
get business. You make me think 
of John Benton, and I can’t bear 
John Benton!” 

“Do I make you think of John 
Benton?” I asked, amazed. 

“Well, when you are in this 
mood you do.” 

“Tf that is the case, I know just 
the kind of a man you are,” and 
with a few words that carried no 
double meaning, we parted. John 
Benton did have one enemy. Gos- 
sip has it that this man has tried 
to represent four different houses 
in as many different lines in half 
as many years. 
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But salesmen are not all like this 
man, nor are all buyers like either 
3enton or Black. Between these 
opposite buyers lies a long line of 
men to whom goods must be sold, 
and since it is impossible to make 
a letter or a telephone message act 
the part of a human agent, there 
must be salesmen; few ot them 
like the "representative of the 

Belting Company, let-us be 
thankful. 


THIS FORM OF SUBSIDY IS PASSING 
AWAY 


There was a time, years ago, in 
a certain section of one of the 
New England States, when it was 
said to be impossible to sell one 
coterie of mills unless you were 
willing to “sit in’ in an all-night 
“pitch” game, while your sales the 
next morning more or less de- 
pended on how much you had lost 
the night before. Nice buying 
ethics? Good for the mills whose 
buyers filled their pockets with 
“traveling expense” account, for 
which other mills paid in part. 
Those same mills have passed into 
other hands now, and of all the 
salesmen who were credited with 
“owning” these mill buyers, I can 
count one dead, one blind, and one 
a drunkard, all from the same 
cause—the lifting of heavy bar- 
rels, a glass at a time. 

This age breeds better men, as 
instance the case of , a fine, 
upstanding example of manhood, 
who has told me that he has spent 
many hours of study mastering 
the principles of phrenology (!) 
in order to read the man he is 
selling more readily. We had a 
talk on business psychology one 
day, which he was then interested 
in as a study. Being a methodi- 
cal chap, he had plotted his sales 
for the last few years to see if 
there really had been an increase 
which could be attributed to this 
cause. It seemed that as he had 
progressed in the science his sales 
had increased, and he was then 
very “strong for it,” 

From a mental scrapbook, I re- 
member many such conversations 
with many men, each one of them 
with an infallible salt for the buy- 
er. George A. never would sit 
down in an office, for standing 
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gave him a physical advantage 
which he wished; R. L. B. invari- 
ably tried to get the light shining 
into the buyer’s eyes, this left his 
own features in the shadow while 
he could and did read the expres- 
sion on his customer’s face the 
more readily; Charles W. would 
maneuver until the buyer was out 
of his chair, when he would sit 
down in it, the mental confusion 
of the buyer on an unaccustomed 
throne being his reward. But 
these are all physical aids (?) to 
the salesman. 

There is the man who tries to 
get into the mill before he calls 
at the office, in order to find out 
whether other goods than his are 
in the warehouse; the man who 
calls at the freight house of the 
town he is in, to keep “tabs” on 
his competitors; and there is the 
salesman who tries to bribe. All 
these schemes, which once seemed 
so smart to some of the “knights 
of the road,” have passed, or are 
passing, away. We are coming to 
a time of better business ethics. 


SOME TRICKS THAT HAVE APPEARED 
TO BE GOOD 


Presumably, superstition will al- 
ways play a part in the calcula- 
tions of the man who sells.. There 
was John H., a canny Scot, selling 
machinery. “I’ve found it a very 
good rule,” he used to say, “to 
call on a man in the morning, for 
his stomach isn’t overloaded then. 
After dinner I never know how to 
find him. Oh, and another rule 
just as good is to remember the 
lie I told him last.” Then, C. H. 
B. always insisted that if he sold 
well on Monday of the week, he 
would on Friday, and possibly 
Wednesday, but that if Monday 
went by with little accomplished, 
it would be a poor week, with the 
possible exception of Thursday. 
The phases of the moon interest 
many, but perhaps none more 
than G. M., who claims to be 
able to calculate his monthly sales 
within $1,000, according to whether 
he sees the new moon straight 
- ahead or over his shoulder. (pref- 
erably the right). One good fel- 
low stated to me once that he had 
broken all records by selling $25,- 
000 worth of cotton the morning. 


INK 


after he slept in room No. 13, on 
a Friday nigh and the room had 
a stuffed peacock in it at that! 

It was the fashion at one time 
to hand out a cigar the moment 
one passed over the office thresh- 
old, to “entertain” a customer 
whenever he came to town, and 
such approaches to a cheerful at- 
mosphere have not by any means 
gone by, nor should I like to see 
them, provided there: is real 
friendship behind the courtesies. 
It is when men come in on you 
abruptly with a demand for enter- 
tainment that the friendly zest 
goes from the game of business 
and a catch-as-catch-can sort of 
encounter takes place that throws 
the whole pleasure of friendship 
in the ash heap, together with 
your respect for the highwayman. 
There is no personal allusion in 
this paragraph, for I do not re- 
member ever offering friendly 
courtesies without gaining more 
from their acceptance than did the 
recipient. I am not speaking of 
orders now, for my friend can 
pay me in many kinds of coin. 
Frequently the most pleasant is 
that of a returned friendship. 

The ideal salesman to-day is the 
man who tries his best to live up 
to the best traditions of his house; 
who meets his customer candidly 
and honestly, offering him what 
he has in a straightforward way; 
who explains market conditions to 
the best of his ability, but does 
not force a sale beyond the buy- 
er’s requirements; who goes about 
his business methodically, acts 
promptly, does not dicker for a 
price, but makes his best price 
first; who knows absolutely what 
he is talking about and has suffi- 
cient magnetism to make his story 
a real thing of blood, not a life- 
less corpse of -trade; and lastly, 
but first in importance, treats the 
buyer as he would like to be 
treated himself. 


Death of Thomas E. Dockrell 


Thomas E. Dockrell died. at his 
father’s home in Ireland on January 17, 
where he was taken about a month pre- 
vious suffering from an incurable mental 
malady. He had been in the advertising 
business in New York for twelve yea's. 
During the last. three years, of., this 
period he was in business for himself 
as advertising counsellor, 
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_ A Remarkable 
Advertising | Opportunity 


n 


(NEW YORK) 


We have in preparation for publication on 


Thursday, February 25th 


The Woman Suffrage Number of 
The Evening Post | 


which will be edited by women especially appointed 
for this purpose by the International, National, State 
and allied Woman Suffrage organizations. 

Last year the interest in this number was enormous, 
twenty thousand copies being sold in the street by 
Woman Suffrage representatives, and ten thousand - 
copies being sent by mail, the distribution for the day 
being more than thirty thousand in excess of The 
Evening Post’s regular circulation. 

An enormously increased sale is provided for 
this year. 


Without Increase in Rate 


advertisers will secure a tremendously increased. cir- 
culation of Evening Post readers. The advertising will 
reach all the regular subscribers to the Evening Post, 
as well as a splendid audience of the most influential 
women of New York City and throughout the country 
to the number of probably fifty thousand. ; 
As the demand for advertising space will be very: 
large and best care can be taken of those advertisers 
whose reservations are made promptly, we suggest 
that you communicate with us today, indicating the 
amount of space you wish to have reserved. 


The Evening Post, 20 Vesey St., New York 





Jobbers Should Trim Their Sails 
to These Trade Winds 


They Will Sink or Swim, According as They Dispose of Questions Raised 
by Conflicts Between Unknown, Known and Private Brands 


By Alvin 
Vice-President, The Standard 


[- is to be presumed that if all 
the distribution machinery was 
equipped with anti-friction ball- 
bearings the great problem of 
annually distributing in this coun- 
try the many million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise would be 
simple, There is greater effi- 
ciency in everything these days. 
The waste in time and money, 
the lost motion and extra opera- 
tions have been eliminated. Why 
should not the same principle ap- 
ply in the service that is to be 
ww to the purchasing pub- 
ic? 

The question is by no means 
one sided, and for that reason 
analysis and discussion are ad- 
visable. Organized‘ analysis and 
discussion are even more desir- 
able. Are the wheels of com- 
merce to be made to run more 
easily? Are merchants to trans- 
act business more skilfully and 
successfully? Is business to be 
placed on a sounder basis of .op- 
ération? Are merchants to de- 
pend upon each other in larger 
degree, or are they expected to 
stay in the trenches and fight it 
out alone, the old line of dog 
eat dog with the devil taking 
the hindmost? 

Some of the modern ideas of 
competition contemplate a price- 
cutting campaign on the part of 
all manufacturers, all wholesalers 
and all dealers; the elimination of 
all profit, the spoliation of all 
business, and the throwing aside 
of all the principles involved in 
the use of old-fashioned, common- 
place ordinary horse sense in the 
conduct of business. The com- 
mercial shore is lined with the 
wrecks of individuals, firms and 

Portion of Address Before National 


Wholesale Drygoods Association, New 
York, January 21. 
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corporations that have foolishly 
and persistently lined up their 
forces in solid formation against 
the factors that govern modern 
commercial practice. Ignorance 
is a crime, and an unscientific and 
foolish business policy is worse. 

Articles that do not change in 
form in the transfer from the 
producer to the consumer will 
continue to be distributed by the 
wholesaler in very large degree. 
It would be foolish, in fact, to 
state that the wholesaler does not 
have his place in the business of 
this big country. By virtue of 
his manner of conducting busi- 
ness he is better able to handle 
the credit situation from a retail 
point of view. Inasmuch as each 
of his salesmen carries a_ large 
assortment of samples, he can re- 
duce the selling costs as compared 
with the manufacturer who sells 
but one or two lines. As he comes 
in touch with the sources of sup- 
ply, if he is wise, he is able to 
become an adviser to his cus- 
tomer, the retailer, and help him 
in the selection of goods which 
will sell. In fact, in many ways 
he has a function to perform that 
is peculiar unto itself, and is, in 
a measure, very necessary in the 
distribution. of most lines of 
goods, 


JOBBERS. AND ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Modern merchandising is. 4 
scientific problem and the most 
successful merchant is he who 
adjusts his business to the condi- 
tions that confront him from day 
to day. Time brings its changes, 
and men conducting business must 
recognize the modern factors that 
are entering into the conduct 0 
business. The wonderful growth 
of advertising. must be taken into 
consideration. This is a day of 
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large business and large advertis- 
ing appropriations. Advertising 
is an investment, not an expense. 
The essence of success in the 
manufacturing business is produc- 
tion. In a fairly large business 
an increase of 10 per cent in pro- 
duction will take care of a large 
advertising appropriation, where- 
as a large advertising appropria- 
tion usually adds from 25 to 50 
per cent increase in production. 
The advertising appropriation, 
even a large one, therefore, event- 
ually results in lowering, not in- 
creasing, costs. This problem has 
been so satisfactorily proven that 
many concerns have become na- 
tional advertisers to great advan- 
tage with regard to their cost 
sheets. 

Every reputable manufacturer 
these days trade-marks his goods 
and guarantees the quality. He 
takes pride in his product and 
educates the trade to the merits 
of his goods and endeavors, as far 
as possible, to standardize his 
selling prices. 

It is obvious, if a dealer i is con- 


vinced through the _ still-hunt 
salesman, advertising, that a cer- 
tain article has merit and. is the 
best for him to sell that he nat- 
urally wants to know where he 
can secure it. For this reason it 
would appear that. if the whole- 
saler who wants to increase his 
business would advertise the fact 
that he carries a full line of na- 
tionally advertised articles, nam- 
ing them in turn, and that he 
renders exceptionally good serv- 
ice, he would be linking together 
a pulling proposition—the pro- 
ducer’s ready-made demand and 
the wholesaler’s easily distributed 
supply. After all, the supply and 
the demand is the answer to all 
merchandising propositions. 
Occasionally a wholesaler may 
be found who does not handle ar- 
ticles of merchandise, well adver- 
tised, and sold to the trade at 
a uniform price. He reasons that 
he can do better by purchasing 
other lines at less money and 
sell them at or near the estab-- 
lished price of the advertised line. 
This: sort of merchant forgets 














DO YOU KNOW 


Mr. Advertiser and Mr. Agency Man 


That over "700,000 persons attend the photoplay 
theaters in New York City every day? 
And more than ten million avila the country 
daily go to see the pictures? 
In truth these millions hold the purse-strings of our nation, and 
represent untold purchasing power, 
How are you to deliver your.message to this vast multitude? 
Here is the answer: Employ the 
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that in every industry usually 
some one particular line fixes the 
standard and becomes, so _ to 
speak, the governor for that in- 
dustry. It steadies the market, 
keeps the average price more 
nearly on a level during extreme 
fluctuations in the raw material 
market. It sets the pace in style 
and in quality. It is, in fact, the 
barometer for the trade. The 
merchant who religiously, persist- 
ently and with premeditated fore- 
thought refuses to purchase qual- 
ity lines and sells less desirable 
and less dependable ones at the 
quality line price does not seem 
to realize that if his line of ac- 
tion was followed by many whole- 
salers it would result in “killing 
the goose that lays the golden 
egg,” for the established selling- 
price plan contemplates the co- 
operation of the producer and the 
distributor. 

An article of acknowledged 
merit, well advertised and uni- 
formly sold, should not be ex- 
pected to serve as an umbrella 
for less desirable lines. Every 
article should be sold on its merit 
and the selling price should be 
regulated accordingly. A whole- 
saler who operates in any other 
way will lose out in the end. 


JOBBERS WHO PADDLE UP-STREAM 


The established or fixed selling- 
price plan, which a few years 
ago was frowned upon, especially 
by the political demagogue, is sud- 
denly, in these hard times, becom- 
ing popular. We predict it will 
;soon be legalized and firmly es- 
tablished, for it is not only the 
‘ safest but by far the wisest policy 
to pursue if business methods and 
business. profits are to be stand- 
ardized and merchants are to op- 
erate on sensible and sound busi- 
ness principles. 

Some wholesalers also refuse to 
push trade-marked goods on the 
ground that, instead of helping 
themselves, they are helping the 
trade-marked goods. The man 
who is inclined to paddle against 
the stream instead of running 
with the current is very apt to 
reason this way. He would, on 
‘account of his peculiar point of 
view..rather sell $1,000 worth of 


unadvertised goods with great ef. 
fort and perchance a little more 
profit than to sell $10,000 worth 
of well advertised goods with 
much less effort and a regularly 
guaranteed, and, by virtue of the 
larger sales, a greatly increased 
profit. He is ignoring the old 
law of supply and demand. He 
is probably losing time and wast. 
ing the patience of his customers 
in trying to convince them that 
he has something “just as good” 
when they ask for the advertised 
and well-known article. The 
dealer who reads. convincing ad- 
vertisements week in and week 
out, year in and year out, adver- 
tising a reputable article, is not 
fooled by unwise merchandising 
methods. The wholesaler who 
tries to fight against well-directed 
advertising instead of tying fast 
to it by securing the advantage 
that it will bring to him in the 
increase of his business is not 
working along the line of least 
resistance, but is paddling against 
the stream. The wise wholesaler 
will follow the currents of mod- 
ern business and not buck against 
them. He is up against a condi- 
tion and not a theory. 

Some wholesalers have their 
own trade-marks, thereby admit- 
ting that the principle of trade- 
marking is correct. The difficulty 
and risk of a wholesaler standing 
behind his own trade-mark on 
goods manufactured by someone 
else is necessarily great. As he 
changes from one manufacturer 
to another, he is changing from 
one grade to another, and this is 
always dangerous, for in the case 
of inferior style or quality he is 
hurting his own reputation and 
not the reputation of the mant- 
facturer who is entitled to be hurt. 
In the case of poor quality tt 
is much easier to adjust claims 
under the manufacturer’s guaran- 
tee than under his own. 

Why should a distributor de 
liberately throw aside the good- 
will value of many nationally a¢- 
vertised trade-marked articles by 
advertising, and at the same time 
selling his own brand under the 
price of the manufacturers 
brand? If he were a general of 
the field of battle he would choose 
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Do You Know 


‘of an opening for a man 30 years old— 
Who. -has had the best of executive 
training— 

Who has been connected with the largest 
mercantile, publishing and manufactur- 
ing houses in the country— 
Who—while not a “systematizer”—has 


the knack of arriving at the most effi- 
cient method of handling routine— 


Who can cut and keep down expenses— 
and has done so— 


Who can handle and direct correspond- 
ence— 

Who is efficient—tactful—courteous—of 
good judgment—conscientious—a good 
worker— 

Who has ability to grasp new and larger 
situations—is accustomed to responsi- 
bility— 

Who is ee ye of taking full charge of 
office or of being an able assistant to a 
General Manager— 


Who is highly recommended by “big” 
men and 


Who will prove an asset to any Organi- 
zation? 


An opportunity of giving further details, 
either by mail or by a ron inter- 
view will be appreciated. ‘“W. H.,” 
Box 245, Printers’ Ink. 
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seasoned troops to win. In the 
struggle for commercial suprem- 
acy, why not use seasoned mer- 
chandise that can be counted on 
at all times—merchandise that 
has been in the trenches through 
many campaigns and has held its 
place at the front on the battle. 
field of public opinion? 


STRENGTH IN CO-OPERATION 


In the last analysis violent and 
continued competition brings 
chaos and failure in business, 
whereas co-operation is based on 
the theory of live and let live, 
One. man’s success is another 
man’s success, and it is ‘far better 
for business men to give and take 
and work intelligently with each 
other in their dealings and there- 
by standardize business methods. 
Many wholesalers have become 
manufacturers. They cannot, of 
course, manufacture many things 
that they sell, nor can they sell 
successfully to other wholesalers, 
but some have become large fac- 


tors in certain particular lines. 


Naturally the manufacturers in 
these lines have looked upon these 
wholesalers as their direct com- 
petitors and some have faced the 
situation accordingly. If whole- 
salers continue to a larger extent 
to become manufacturers, the 
troubles that are now apparent 
will become more acute. Manv- 
facturers will be forced to seek 
a direct outlet with the dealer and 
will conduct their business accoré- 
ingly. . It is questionable whether 
any wholesaler can _ successfully 
become a manufacturer, taking in- 
to consideration that the manv- 
facture of goods is quite different 
from the distribution of goods. 
This is a day of specializing. To 
do some one thing better than it 
was ever done before is the aim 
of the modern merchant. 

One of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in the way of a more per 
fect distribution of merchandise 
is the absence of a fixed policy. 
Some manufacturers, for instance, 
are utterly at sea with regard to 
a proper selling plan. Instead of 
a capable and long-headed execu: 
tive fixing the selling policy, tt 
is often left to the judgment 0 
a salesman on the road, who, 10 
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matter how energetic and pains- 
taking he may be, often lacks the 
discretion that is necessary. He, 
therefore, meets conditions as he 
finds them, and in many, if not 
all, instances, sells his product at 
varying prices and on fluctuating 
terms. If salesmen of the same 
manufacturer on other territories 
operate on the same plan it is 
obvious that the selling plan of 
such a manufacturer is like a 
moth-eaten .garment. A selling 
policy of such a nature is un- 
skilful, unwise, unfair and ruin- 
ous in the end, On the other 
hand, some wholesalers have no 
fixed policy, but permit the head 
of each department to fix his own 
policy. This plan permits of as 
many different policies in some 
wholesale businesses as there are 
departments. As heads of depart- 
ments frequently change, the pol- 
icy of that department changes. 
The trained executive frequent- 
ly takes no part in fixing the pol- 
icy of the departments under him, 
except to hold the head of each 
department to Strict account for 
a good showing. In ‘this way 
department buyers very frequently 
are compelled to figure for one 
season only, instead of for the 
long pull, They do not work 
along the line of the “best for 
the long run,” They have no 
definite policy for building up. a 


business that will grow from sea- | 


son to season. ‘They have but 
one idea and that is the profit 
they can make for this particular 
season. 

This sort of policy fesults 
in switching from one line to 
another. If the necessities of 
one manufacturer compel him to 
sell his product some season un- 
der the average price of other 
manufacturers, the buyer jumps 
in, throws out the line that he 
has been running for some years 
and puts in the new line for the 
purpose of temporarily making a 
few additional dollars. -Such a 
buyer is tampering with the good 
will of his firm and very likely 
Is serving its customers with an 
article they have not been accus- 
tomed to receive, an article they 
do not want and an article which 
they take temporarily in protest. 





You Do Know 


that war is making very 
little difference in 


Great Britain 


When you cash a check the 
teller hands you gold as usual. 
The people buy much as usual, 
and the big retail stores are’ pla- 
cing their orders as usual. I was 
in the showroom of our. largest 
Umbrella Manufacturer a few 
days ago, and the buyer for one 
of our largest stores placed his 
order for the Spring for the 
usual amount. 


This Market 


awaits your goods. America 


.makes lots of things we need and 


used to purchase elsewhere. Ev- 
érything is ready for you, trad- 
ing and banking facilities and 


London 
Opinion 


250,000 


of the better class homes through- 
out the country. The right pa- 
per for the right goods. 


I have plenty of information 
for you if you'd write me. 


Fakirs can: save postage: -. 


Cc % > 
Advertisement Manager 


15 York Bldg., London, Eng. 
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Sooner or later a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer will go to a house where 
he receives what he wants and 
what he is accustomed to receive. 

The plan of having leaders. to 
attract trade is wrong in principle, 
for, if carried to its last analy- 
sis, it must be apparent that if 
each large wholesale house had 
three or four leaders it would 
not be long before most every- 
thing wholesalers sold would be 
leaders and the profit on the entire 
business would disappear entire- 
ly. Some months ago we were 
interested in a sign over a re- 
tailer’s shop which boldly read 
as follows: “We will positively 
not be undersold.” Having a nat- 
ural inclination toward a brave 
man, we watched this little shop. 
It flourished—it grew. Like Ten- 
nyson’s Immortal Ship—“it 
seemed to feel the thrill of life 
along her keel”’—but it did not 
thrill long. In fourteen months’ 
time our brave friend met a man 
who not only undersold him but 
did so in cold biood. It was the 
sheriff. Probablv some manufac- 
turers and wholesalers can devise 
some plan to regularly and per- 
sistently undersell and escape the 
sheriff, but we doubt it. An ar- 
ticle of merchandise is worth just 
what it brings—no more and no 
less. 


THE PRICE CUTTER AN UNSTABLE 
RELIANCE 


The live wholesaler who pre- 
serves his own reputation and that 
of his trade and who renders real 
service must have a positive, a 
regular and a dependable source 
of supply. Someone has said “90 
per cent of the success in business 
is service.” The _ price-cutting 
manufacturer is an_ uncertain 
quantity. He is dependable only 
for a short period of time. The 
price-cutter usually postal cards 
more than he sells. He is a grand- 
stand player. His methods are 
like the devil shearing the pig— 
more noise than wool. 

It should require no great busi- 
ness judgment to definitely deter- 
mine.that to cater to the multitu- 
dinous wants of practically 200,000 
department stores and dealers in 
this country, 75 per cent of which 


are general stores, that the sery- 
ices of the wholesaler are neces- 
sary. It naturally follows that 
the wholesaler who has the best 
organization, who sells the goods 
that sell in the largest quantity, 
with the least selling effort, who 
renders good and especially quick 
service, who carries live stocks, 
who sells at a fair price, who re- 
duces his expenses to the mini- 
mum, and who has an ever-in- 
creasing volume of business with 
a profit attachment, is on the map 
to stay. -The same arguments ap- 
ply equally as well to a manufac- 
turer who operates on the same 
plan. The firms who have failed 
usually have operated under busi- 
ness methods that were antiquated 
and unscientific. They probably 
belong to the old school. It is 
safer to beat your competitor with 
brains rather than with merchan- 
dise sold at a loss. The suspense 
account of many unwise merchan- 
disers would pay their dividends 
for years. 

Business has been _ passing 
through a period of liquidation 
and funcamentally is on a sound 
basis to-day. Some time in the 
near future business will be very 
much better, but this big business, 
however, is going to be secured by 
big business men—men who are 
broad-gauged; men who will not 
stoop to little petty methods in 
conducting business; men who 
will co-operate with each other 
and thereby place the foundation 
of this country’s business on a 
basis that will cause it to expand 
and grow. There will be no place 
for the little man, be he pro- 
ducer or wholesaler, who will . 
grasp at a dollar now and lose 
a hundred later on. 


Switzer to Manage Fire Ad- 
vertising 


Maurice Switzer has resigned from 
the advertising staff of Leslie's and 
Judge to become advertising manager 
of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 


Camp Returns to U. §S. Print. 
ing & Litho. Co. 


H. B. Camp, after several 
special advertising work in Chicago, has 


months’ 


rejoined the U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Company, .vew York. 
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THE 
RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


BULLETIN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


ANNOUNCES THE ADDITION 
TO ITS ORGANIZATION OF * 


MR. MAYLIN HAMBURGER 


FORMERLY OF THE STAFF OF 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


MR. HAMBURGER HAS BEEN 
ELECTED A MEMBER OF THE 
DIRECTORATE OF 
THE AGENCY 
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Bill Requires 
Foreign Patentees to 
Make Goods Here 


Considerable Opposition Develops 
From Manufacturers as Hearings 
Progress—Many Interests Con- 


cerned—How a Similar Law Has 
Operated in England—Evasions 
Easily Possible 


Special Washington Correspondence 


VicoRrous opposition has de- 
veloped at Washington to the 
Paige bill now pending in Con- 
gress, which requires that drugs, 
medicines, dyes, colors, etc., pat- 
ented in the United States (by 
foreigners, presumably) shall be 
. manufactured and _ continuously 
manufactured in this country on 
pain of forfeiture of the patent 
rights. 

It is presumed that the bill, if 
passed, would in,its direct appli- 
cation affect the very wide range 
of American industries that make 
use of dyes, coloring materials and 
other chemicals, but quite aside 
from this, the general principle of 
compulsory manufacture is in- 
volved, and this is an issue which 
touches or is likely to touch great 
numbers of manufacturers—as 
witness the present situation with 
reference to the American trade 
in Canada. 

At the hearings which have re- 
cently been conducted on the sub- 
ject of the Paige bill by the Com- 
mittee on Patents of the United 
States House of Representatives, 
one of the first witnesses was the 
author of the measure, who ex- 
plained the nature and purpose of 
his proposed amendment of the 
Patent Laws in part as follows: 
“There are three distinct propo- 
sitions embraced in my bill: First, 
the proposition of reciprocity with 
foreign countries in the granting 
of patents. Second, that a patent 
shall be granted only for the proc- 
ess of making a drug, medicine 
or dyestuffs, and not upon the ar- 
ticle itself. Third, the requirement 
that any patent relating to the 
manufacture of drugs, medicines 
or dyes shall be actually worked 
in this country within two years. 


-amendment to its 


“The facts as they exist at the 
present time are these: The im- 
ported dyestuffs are made by Ger- 
man chemists. ‘The Germans pat- 
ent the process at Washington. 
All the work is done abroad. The 
leaders in the American textile 
world have been clamoring for 
years for the amendment of the 
Patent Laws of the United States 
where the patented articles or 
processes are manufactured or 
worked exclusively or mainly 
abroad and where the American 
patents are used simply to prevent 
the use of these inventions or 
processes in the United States, 
The textile mills are crying for 
relief. 


EFFECT OF SIMILAR LAW IN ENGLAND 


“The demand for compulsory 
working out of patents has made 
little, if any, headway in this coun- 
try. But the present conditions 
have brought to the attention of 
our people a condition that ought 
not to exist. My idea is that 
the German chemist should he 
compelled to establish plants in 
this country and manufacture 
dyestuffs on American soil. Great 
Britain formulated just such an 
patent laws 
years ago, and as a result the 
British manufacturer is to-day get- 
ting such dyes as he needs. Great 
Britain woke up a few years ago, 
and it is to the credit of the Tez- 
tile World Record that it took up 
the battle in the United States. 
There is a great deal of opposi- 
tion in many quarters to this bill 
because they feel that it is to apply 
to all patents, but it is not so in- 
tended.” 

William G. Garcelon, secretary 
of the Arkwright Club of Boston, 
appeared at the hearing as the rep- 
resentative of “all the important 
manufacturing plants in New Eng: 
land, and said in part: “I am 
not going to say that our orgami- 
zation favors or opposes this legis- 
lation, because it has not been 
thoroughly discussed. Before legis- 
lation of this kind is passed tt 
ought to be thoroughly invest! 
gated as to whether the working 
clause has helped England or has 
not helped England. because if it 
is no help to England it is not very 
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Henry Ford gave back to his employees $10,000,000 out of the 
profits they earned for him during the year ending January 11th, 
1915. Now, he intends sharing his profits with his customers, also. 


United Cigar Stores have shared their profits with their customers 
for 13 years back and to the extent of $14,000,000 in merchandise, 
by issuing United Cigar Store Coupons. 


This profit-sharing idea is sound from every angle, and so tremen- 
dously profitable as a business-builder that more than 40 large 
manufacturers of well-known, trade-marked goods are now prac- 
tising it in an enlarged and in its most effective form—by packing 
United Profit-Sharing Coupons with their goods. 


Pe annaanitttacia 











How Can I Sell 
More Goods? 


‘The answer to many troublesome 
selling problems: 


can I break into new territory ? 


“How can I get co-operation from dealers? The 
How can I attract new eastomers? : ist 
of the 
can I tie my whole line together ? United 
can I make eustomers look for my goods? ‘ Profit- 
‘can I reap # benefit from other lines? / Sharing 
an I combat the “just-as-good?” / Plan is told 
‘cau I make the most of my advertising expenditure’ in the book 
can I strengthen the for my goods wt’ shown here. 
tealny bas ede This book is 
tan I distinguish my goods from sil similer gor gent free, and 
Gan I reduce my selling cost? without obliga- 
‘may I know Set my sdvertising expen’ tion, to any manu- 
’ ' facturer, sales or ad- 
vertising manager, or 
advertising agent who 
will write for’ it on his 
company’s letterhead. 
The first chapter alone 
will open the eyes of many 

a business man. 


UNITED PROFIT- 
SHARING CORPORATION 
” 44 West 18th Street New York 
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likely to help us.” In the course 
of his testimony Mr. Garcelon 
admitted that the mills of New 
England are not busy “except 
where specialties are involved.” 

Discussing the question of com- 
pulsory manufacture, Dr. L. H. 
Baekeland, president of the In- 

ventors’ Guild, said: “In the case 
of. a chemical process which I 
invented, on account of the com- 
pulsory working law in England, 
we were compelled to start a spe- 
cial smaller factory in England, 
but the market in England is so 
restricted that there has. been 
every year a steady loss, and we 
shall probably prefer to forego the 
British market rather than to be 
-compelled to work at a loss. I 
know that a similar thing has hap- 
pened with other manufacturers, 
They have come to the conclusion 
that it‘is cheaper not to take out 
patents if England after they re- 
alized that the market in England 
is too restricted for a complete 
plant and organization. 


LAW NOT A SUCCESS IN CANADA 


“The same kind of logic applies 
to Canada, where they have also 
a compulsory working. clause, 
which is further aggravated by 
the fact that you cannot import 
in that country any goods patented 
in Canada without losing your 
patent rights, so that you cannot 
even try the market possibilities 
before incurring the risk of build- 
ing a manufacturing establish- 
ment. You- cannot introduce into 
Canada—that is to say, you cannot 
import into Canada any patented 
goods—unless you are willing to 
forego the validity of your patent. 
The result is that many inventors 
—and I am one of them—have 
concluded that it is better not to 
take out any patents in Canada. 
Nobody will use your manufactur- 
ing process there, anyhow; because 
if, someone takes all the risks of 
starting -a manufacturing establish- 
ment without patent protection, the 
next man can do just as much 
and follow his footsteps without 
incurring the risk of ‘pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire’ in start- 
ing an experimental industry. 

“I am pretty--well acquainted 
with the conditions and the work- 
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ing of the so-called compulsory 
working clause for European pat- 
ents, because I have gone through 
all of it. In most countries the 
so-called working clause is an ab. 
surd farce. In Belgium and Italy 
and Spain it is sufficient to adver- 
tise in the newspaper that you are 
trying to give a license or that 
you are trying to make commercial 
connections for working your pat- 
ents; in other countries all that 
you have to do is once a year to 
make some kind of a manufactur- 
ing operation before witnesses and 
have them sign a certified affidavit 
and then you are all right for 
another year. Of course, that is 
rather expensive, but rich manu- 
facturers can afford it. The re- 
sult is that this just increases the 
general expenses of the manufac- 
turing’ establishment and the con- 
sumer pays for it. 

“In England they have tried ‘to 
be more drastic and they specify 
how much of the material shall be 
produced in England, It was just 
on account of the recent change 
in the patent laws of England and 
during the first hesitation that was 
produced by this amendment to 
the law that several American and 
German manufacturers _ started 
building factories in England. But 
the result ‘has been that in many 
instances foreign patentees came 
to the conclusion that their British 
enterprises did not pay. I have 
had conversations on this same 
subject with manufacturers in Ger- 
many. Practically without dissent 
everybody in Germany told me 
that the compulsory working 
clause there had proved of no 
value; and when I asked them, 
‘Why do you not drop it?’ they 
said, ‘For the simple reason that 
as long as we have this compul- 
sory working clause we can use 
it as a retaliatory measure, as an 
act of reciprocity. If you ‘Ameri- 
cans were smarter, you would do 
the same thing by introducing a 
compulsory’ working clause into 
your. patent laws, with the provi- 
sion, however, that the citizens of 
countries which do™ not compel 
Americans to work their patents 
in their own country would be 
exempted from compulsory work- 
ing of their American patents. 
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LAFAYETTE YOUNG, AT 66, 
WAR CORRESPONDENT 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, publisher of the DES 
MOINES CAPITAL, will sail on January 30th, on the 
Lusitania, for the war zone, to act as war correspondent 
for the Capital. . 


Mr. Young is considerable of a war correspondent, 
having been with the army in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War, having been in the Balkans last year 
and having visited-the Philippine Islands with former 
President Taft and Alice Roosevelt at the time of their 
well-known tour of the world. 


The letters and information furnished by Mr. Young 
to readers of the Capital are of the greatest possible 
interest. Nothing has ever equalled them in Des Moines 
except the recent visit of Rev. Billy Sunday. The 
Capital subscribers are fully informed of Mr. Young's 
plans, and are delighted with his proposed trip. 


Lafayette Young and his personality are the biggest 
reasons why the Capital leads in the Iowa newspaper field, 
and why, during the year of 1914, the average daily net 
paid circulation was 46,047. 


It is possible that Mr. Young may furnish letters and 
information to other papers than the Capital. 


THE CAPITAL 
IS FIRST OF ALL 4 NEWSPAPER .| 
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The reaching out 


of the chains 
vading Small into the small 


Towns Now city and, town 
communities has begun. The meat 
of George J. Whelan’s announce- 
ment that the United Cigar Stores 
Company has acquired a number 
of combination drug and cigar 
stores in New Jersey and Long 
Island lies in that fact. 

Ever since the concentration of 
retail business became a process, 
most of its observers have agreed 
that it must stop with the large 
cities, that the small centers of 
population offer no field for ab- 
sentee management. Advertisers 
and other manufacturers may 
have been exercised over the rapid 
development of chains in the 

‘ cities, but they have always felt 

secure in the thought that the 
rest of the country was forever 
beyond the reach of big business. 
And now that last flattering unc- 
tion has lost its efficacy. 

Why should any one be sur- 
prised? The opening of United 
Gigar Stores agencies several 
months ago in centers not previ- 
ously reached by chain stores fur- 
nished food for serious reflection, 








Chains In- 


but it was not the invasion of a 
new field; it was merely sympto- 
matic of what might follow, a 
step farther than the jobbing busi- 
ness that the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, of Cincinnati, is 
developing among the rural gro- 
cers in its outlying territory, and 
the mail-order business that the 
Owl Drug Company, of the Pacitic 
Coast, is carrying on. 

For the chains to have invaded 
the small communities, combina- 
tion stores were a necessity. So 
long as a tobacco chain, drug 
chain or grocery chain stuck to its 


proper field, the national distribu- . 


tive machinery for places of 25.- 
000 population or less would re- 
main relatively unchanged. What 
most observers did not consider 
was that the same interests might 
eventually be found behind two 
or more chains of parallel inter- 
ests. 

This, nevertheless, might have 
been expected and is precisely 
what has happened. The United 
Cigar Stores. Company and the 
Riker-Hegeman Corporation have 
not combined as a legal entity, but 
it is inevitable that they will draw 
as close together in every other 
way as. circumstances, including 
the public mind, permit. 

The new “Chemist” stores of 
the United Cigar Stores Company 
may, Mr. Whelan says, become 
sélling agents for the Riker-Hege- 
man ‘chain products, and it is not 
absurd to speculate on the possi- 
bility of their evolution, in the 
smaller communities, into general 
and grocery stores. 

Chain drug stores are already 
selling many things, such as tea, 
coffee; cocoa and eggs, formerly 
sold only by groceries. United 
Cigar Stores sell candies, gum, ice- 
cream, soda-water, etc. Judged 
by all of these developments, by 
Mr. Whelan’s imagination and 
courage, by the needs of expand- 
ing capital, what would any one 
say was the reasonable, the prob- 
able thing to expect? 

This latest move of Mr. Whe- 
lan’s is simply the culmination of 
a plan of long incubation. For a 
number of years he and his as- 
sociates in the United company 
have been experimenting with a 
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number of ‘combination cigar and 
drug stores, now six in all, under 
the name of the Lauer Drug Com- 
pany and located in small commu- 
nities like Montclair and Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

The experiment was obviously a 
success. Some two or three years 
ago he took out a charter for the 
United Chemists Company—chem- 
ist being the English term for 
apothecary, and being probably 
suggested to Mr. Whelan by his 
study of the retailing situation in 
England—and if he had not soon 
afterward secured control of the 
Riker-Hegeman chain, he would 
doubtless have launched a drug 
chain of his own in the large 
cities. By the acquisition of an 
existing chain, however, he has 
found himself enabled to turn his 
attention to the small communi- 
ties and work out a profitable con- 
nection between the different in- 
terests under his control. 

The present occasion offers a 
peculiarly favorable opportunity 
for quick development. “We have 
decided to open a large number 


of new stores,” says Mr. Whelan, 
“and our real estate experts have 
instructions to resume. their oper- 


ations in various parts of the 
country. Owing té the present 
depression in real ‘estate, leases 
can now be made on very good 
terms,” 
The real estate experts, it will 
be recalled, are employed by Mr. 
Whelan’s real estate company. 
The combination stores in the 
small communities will of course 
use the profit-sharing certificates, 
It certainly does look exceed- 
ingly good for-the chains and the 
chains’ own products, but how 
about the nationally advertised 
brands? - They are reasonably 
safe, no doubt, until the chains 
get national distrrbution for their 
own brands and start out to ad- 
vertise them locally and nationally. 
As to what is likely to happen 
afterward, every advertiser can 
judge by putting himself in the 
place of the chains: if he had the 
stores, the windows, the counters, 
the salesmen. and an unparalleled 
chance to make his local and na- 
tional advertising effective—a 
complete selling and advertising 


sweep—how much show would he 
give his competitors’ brands, and 
why? 

This extension of the chains 
into the small towns is a new, ra- 
dical and serious problem for the 
national distributor to consider. 


The Adverse It seems to be 
Effect of tty generally 


Sectional admitted: that the 


“Buy a Bale of 
Appeals Cotton” _ propa- 
ganda, which was urged with so 
much enthusiasm as a means of 
relieving the South, has proved a 
failure. Instead of helping the 
South, in the view of many promi- 
nent Southern observers, it has 
resulted in positive injury, by pre- 
senting conditions in an entirely 
false light. It has piled up a mass 
of adverse advertising, which the 
South must spend great effort to 
counteract. As J. G. Anderson, 
the well-known vehicle manufac- 
turer of Rock Hill, S. C., puts it, 
the trouble with the South was 
not to be found in its actual phy- 
sical condition, but in “the un- 
founded obsession that the South 
was broke.” 

Thus the “Buy a Bale of Cot- 
ton” movement goes the way of 
all attempts to arouse sentiment 
in favor of one section of the 
country as against other sections. 
It does not much matter whether 
the promoting energy comes from 
within or from without. Hardly 
a month goes by in which Print- 
ERS’ INK is not called to witness 
a campaign to “boost” California, 
or to “boom” Detroit, or to ad- 
vertise the self-sufficiency of 
Georgia or the Northwest. Such 
campaigns would be entirely laud- 
able, and would probably do good, 
if they merely endeavored to fea- 
ture only those products which the 
district in question could most 
profitably produce. But compara- 
tively few are content to stop 
there. The section, or the dis- 
trict, is declared to be self-suffi- 
cient, and the foundations are laid 
for a wall of prejudice against 
goods which come from outside. 

As a matter of fact, no section 
of the country is entirely self-suf- 
ficient. The country as a whole 
is not self-sufficient, if we are to 
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judge by the anxiety expressed 
over the ability of certain German 
manufacturers to make shipments 
of dyestuffs, California needs 
New England shoes quite as badly 
as the latter needs her canned 
fruits; Louisiana can get along 
without Northwestern lumber 
quite as easily as the Northwest 
can do without Louisiana sugar; 
and so it goes. Just as the South 
resents the well-meaning ‘sym- 
pathy which rushed to the aid of 
her “bankrupt farmers,” so the 
non-sectional business man _ re- 
sents the equally well-meaning at- 
tempts to arouse sectional preju- 
dice. 
Not so many 
The Passing yeats ago there 
of ‘‘ Forced W2s_ widespread 


ss discussion as to 
Circulations what woul Sap- 


pen when certain popular maga- 
zines faised their subscription 
price from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half a year, and their price 
per copy from ten to fifteen cents. 
In spite of certain dire predictions, 
the change went into effect, and 
nothing very serious .transpired. 
So, we imagine, it will be with 
those newspapers who declare 
themselves to be on the verge of 
an increase in the price from one 
cent to two. Some already have 
taken the plunge, notably the 
afternoon papers in San Francisco 
and Oakland. The Trenton, N. J., 
papers put the increase into effect 
a year ago, and the Times reports 
a net loss of less than four per 
cent of its circulation. 

The increased cost of white pa- 
per, higher scales of wages, the 
greater cost of reporting the news 
with the tremendous burdens im- 
posed by the European war are 
the factors which mest directly 
urge the raise in the price; the 
fear of what may happen to the 
circulation figures is what general- 
ly holds it back. We do not im- 
agine that many one-cent news- 
paper publishers would hesitate to 
raise the price if they could be 
assured that the net result would 
be a loss no greater than four per 
cent—always providing that they 
desired to raise the price at all. 
But the bogy of forced circula- 
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tion stalks in more than one pub- 
lisher’s sanctum—a bogy which 
Printers’ INK has always main- 
tained would one day come home 
to roost. 

There is, small danger that very 
many of those who buy a news- 
paper because they really want it 
will cease to buy at two cents 
instead of sone. But those who 
have barely been “induced” ‘to be- 
come purchasers through the forc- 
ing methods of an overzealous cir- 
culation department are not so 
dependable. The publication which 
has exhausted every means of 
pushing its circulation to the very 
highest point, without regard to 
the desirability of the readers rep- 
resented, is' not in an enviable 
position when it faces a raise in 
the price. On the other hand, the 
paper whose circulation has been 
built on .the sound basis of edi- 
torial merit does not greatly fear 
the effects of a raise in the price, 
and may not see any necessity of 
raising the price at all. Adver- 
tisers appreciate those facts much 
better than was the case a few 
years ago. 

Russell Whitman, managing di- 
rector of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, speaking before the 
Associated Iowa Dailies at Cedar 
Rapids, recently, declared that 
“the day of forced circulations is 
passing.” Many are the signs 
which point to that conclusion, and 
one of them is the constantly in- 
creasing cost of production of pe- 
riodical space. The question as 
to the relative shares of the bur- 
den which should be borne by 
advertisers and by subscribers 
may be regarded as academic, but 
the question as to what constitutes 
legitimate circulation is practical 
and pressing. 


Pacific Coast Clubs Have Cup 
to Contend For 


At the inaugural banquet of _ the 
Los Angeles Advertising Club, held 
January 6, Palin, a member, 
presented a cup to be awarded an- 
nually to the advertising club on the 
Pacific Coast, American or Canadian, 
which contributes the most noteworthy 
service to the cause of advertising. 
The cup will be first awarded at_ the 
May convention of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Men’s Association. 
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TO PUBLISHERS, ADVERTISERS AND © 
AGENCIES 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


For the past six years, as manager of the publicity 
printing department of The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, I have designed and manufactured their book- 
lets, houseorgans, posters, folders, etc., amounting to 
a third of a million dollars yearly. Their houseorgan, 
‘Obiter Dicta,’ is an example of my work. 











I have now gone into business for myself, to give to 
several important users of printed matter a service 
formerly confined to one. I intend to specialize in 
the larger problems of typography: 


Procuring exclusive type designs. 
Selecting and improving dress of maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Layout of advertisements, editorial feature 
pages, title-pages, folders, etc. 

Dummies for fine books, catalogues, book- 
lets, and houseorgans. 


For this work I shall charge by the hour, or by fee, 
or on a retainer, as may be preferred. 


I have been in close association with artists of wide 
reputation in the graphic arts, who will continue to 
work with me as:o¢casion requires. 


If you feel that your publication could be made more 
readable and attractive : If an important series of 
advertisements is giving you particular concern to 
make the most of the type arrangement : Or if you 
believe that some constructive criticism might.tone 
up your entire output, I can accomplish definite and 
satisfactory results for you. 


EVERETT R. CURRIER 


17TH FLOOR METROPOLITAN TOWER 
NEW YORK 
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100,000 Year-Books Tie 
"Dealers to House 


A Kentucky Manufacturer of Plows 
Has Developed a Plan That En- 
ables Him to Have a Perennial 
Piece of Publicity in Which Cer- 
tain Advertising Odds and Ends 
Are Used to Good Purpose 


F. AVERY & SONS, Louis- 
¢ ville, Ky., plow manufac- 
turers, have settled upon their 
year-book as one of the most ef- 
fective means of advertising they 
can employ. The Avery company 
has been in business ninety years, 
and its decision ought to carry 
with it the authority of experi- 
ence. 

The year-book might be called 
a sublimated almanac, but it is so 
far above the old-time patent 
medicine almanac, that such a 
comparison would be unfair. It 
is really what the name suggests 
—a book which is intended to hold 
the interest of the reader for a 
year, the reader, in this case, be- 
ing the farmer. It contains a full 
description of the entire line of 
Avery tillage implements. If it 
were merely this, it would be a 
catalogue; but the editing of the 
book is along lines which secure 
interest aside from and in addi- 
tion to .that derived from the de- 
scription of the implements. 

Every manufacturer gets letters 
from users of his product from 
time to time which are interesting, 
but which do not warrant their 
inclusion in magazine or trade-pa- 
per advertising. Such a publica- 
tion as the Avery Year-Book 
gives an opportunity to use this 
material to excellent purpose, es- 
pecially as it gives a fillip of per- 
sonal interest to matter which ‘is 
necessarily more or less monoto- 
nous, consisting, as it does, 
chiefly of illustrations and de- 
scriptions of farm implements 

These letters consist not only 
of direct testimonials, which are 
used in copious numbers in the 
year-book in connection with the 
description of the implements to 
which they refer. Just as impor- 
tant as these testimonial letters 
are the communications dealing 


with subjects of general interest. 

For instance, when W. M. 
Greene, of Dutchess County, N. Y., 
wrote to the company giving a 
detailed description of the use of 
its implements in “making” the 
corn crop, the wheat and the oats, 
he furnished excellent material 
for the year-book, and the sort of 
copy that other farmers will read, 
because the letter described farni 
operations, and not merely the 
mechanical use of the equipment. 
Such a letter may be written with 
reference to some unusual farm 
device for lessening the labor of 
moving hay, which may not nec- 
essarily refer directly to Avery 
tools; but it wiil refer to matters 
that interest the farmer, and that 
is what the editor of the year- 
book is looking for. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BOOKS 


The character of the miscella- 
neous matter with which the book 
is crowded, and which gives it 
the appearance of a magazine, is 
well indicated by the statement on 
the cover, “For the promotion of 
better farming methods, and up- 
lift in.the farm and home.” The 
company usually: prints about 
100,000° of the year-books. The 
method of distribution varies. B. 
F. Avery dealers are asked to 
send in lists of their customers, 
and the books are mailed out di- 
rect to them. The name of the 
dealer in each case is imprinted 
—not stamped—on the book. 

There was a time when the re- 
tail implement dealer hesitated to 
turn over to the manufacturer his 
list of customers, fearing that in 
some devious way the producer 
of the goods would endeavor to 
wean his customers away from 
him, But the manner in which 
his name is played up on the front 
cover of the Avery Year-Book has 
brought the customers of the plow 
concern into line to such an ex- 
tent that there is never any ques- 
tion about furnishing the lists; 
in fact, the dealers are anxious 
to do so. * 

In addition to the books mailed 
direct from the factory, a supply 
is furnished the dealer for dis- 
tribution in this store. 

The Year-Book is used 
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good effect in connection with the 
farm-journal advertising of the 
company, which is of considerable 
scope. It has been found that one 
of the big problems of the farm 
advertiser, especially when he has 
a rather general distribution, is to 
get the reader to indicate his in- 
terest in some direct way. The 
probabilities are that if he is inter- 
ested, he visits the local dealer; 
yet the manufacturer ‘naturally 
likes to have inquiries come in as 
the result of his advertising, so 
that he can refer them to the re- 
tailer for appropriate action. 


INQUIRY FOR BOOK SHOWS WHAT 
MACHINE THE FARMER WANTS 


The Year-Book gives a point 
upon which to hang an inquiry, 
and in most of the advertising 
during the year the suggestion is 
made that the reader write in for 
a copy. In this way a line is giv- 
en on the interest displayed in the 
machine which is being advertised 
at any particular time. The Year- 
Book contains detailed descrip- 
tions of all the implements, so that 
it can be used for “follow-up” 
work at any time. 

B. F. Avery & Sons have been 
using the -book for about ten 
years, and it has fitted in well 
with the other features of the ad- 
vertising, including trade and 
farm papers, with enough daily 
circulation to fill in the weak 
spots on the distribution map. It 
provides interesting reading mat- 
ter in connection with a matter- 
of-fact description of the -com- 
pany’s line, and the careful se- 
lection of this matter insures the 
reading of the book by all mem- 
bers of the family, from the 
housewife, interested in the 
home and poultry items, to the 
boy who has entered a corn-rais- 
ing contest and is looking . for 
“how” hints. 


“Advertising Club of St. 
Louis” —Now 


The St. Louis ad men have adopted 
a new constitution and by-laws, also a 
new name: Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. The club will issue an “‘e. 0. 
w.” publication, yet to be named. There 
are now eight standing committees, in- 
stead of four, the chairman forming the 
executive committee. 


Better Times Ahead, Speakers 
Declare 


Frank H. Sisson, of the Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, and Roger W. 
Babson were the speakers at the lunch- 
eon of the Representatives’ Club last 
week, ‘ 

Mr. Babson explained that for once in 
his life he was unable to show his 
statistical charts, these having -been in- 
advertentiy packed in his steamer trunks. 
So he improvised a roughly drawn 
blackboard sketch and from this deduced 
the  saemayoren that times must very 
shortly be better. That is, he said, times 
would be better if the representatives of 
publications would cease trying so hard 
to get a lot of business, and, instead, 
adopt the role of ‘professional men,” 
and indulging. in prophecy—an easy 
matter when you have good charts—tell 
manufacturers they should not advertise 
so much “just now,’”’ but should lay 
aside a fund for advertising when the 
next depression comes. Mr. Babson 
didn’t have time to put the representa- 
tives into a thorough training as busi- 
ness prophets, in as much as he had to 
follow his charts to the docks and there 
embark for a long trip to South 
America. F 

Mr. Sisson, following Mr. - Babson, 
dissented from the view that everything 
would be all right if the representatives 
ceased trying to get so much advertising 
from manufacturers. He laid the blame 
for the hard times of the past two years 
to a poor banking system, among other 
things. But now that the Federal Re- 
serve system has been put into opera- 
tion, panics were not so probable and 
this was a cheering factor. Also, folks 
generally have learned to save. .Thrift 
will cure many of our troubles, he 
thought. Americans should be taught 
how to buy securities with the five bil- 
lions a year they Ought to save. They 
have never been taught to do that and 
there is much work to be done along 
this line. 

Mr. Sisson said that the “water in 
advertising has been squeezed out’? and 
some disasters have attended the proc- 
ess. But advertising is now coming into 
its own as a vital force in the education 
and stimulation of the buying public. 


Hunt Advertising Manager of 
Usk 2 <. 


E. Munson Hunt, who has been for 
some months in the advertising depart- 
ment of the United Profit Sharing Com- 
pany, has been made advertising man 
ager. He was previously connected 
with the dealer service department of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine and a 
staff writer for Printers’ Inx, 


Buckman Leaves “Photoplay 
Magazine” 


B, E. Buckman announces that he is 
no longer connected with Photoplay 


Magazine, Chicago, of which he has 


been advertising manager. 
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A Curious Place Is Ad- 
Land 


Peopled by Folks That Never 
Were, With Habits That Are 
Strange to See—Do These Form 
the Public to Which Many Ads 
Appeal?—A Copy Writer’s Con- 
tribution 


By F. R. Feland 


] DESIRE to correct a wrong 
impression. 

We live in the United States 
of America, and the people we live 
among are Americans. 

Too many advertising men have 
forgotten that we live among peo- 
ple, and have established them- 
selves firmly upon the theory that 
we live in Advertising Land. 

The inhabitants of Advertising 
Land are entirely different from 
your neighbor or mine, or me or 
you. 

They are a people whose chief 
national interest is advertising and 
advertisements. They devote all 
their time to some phase of this 
subject. Immediately after break- 
fast where each person has ex- 
tolled for the thousandth time his 
praise of his favorite breakfast 
food and grinned and smirked 
over the inimitable flavor of his 
bacon and been torn with doubt 
as to whether it was coffee or 
Postum that he was drinking 
(fancy!!), all the family sit 
around frankly refusing to start 
to work to-day, for this is the day 
that the Marvelous Monthly ar- 
rives, and everyone knows it. 

Impatiently they wait for the 
customary double knock of the 
postman. 

He comes at last and rings the 
bell (postmen only double knock 
in fiction). All hands grab for 
the Marvelous Monthly. 

Its cover is a full-color repro- 
duction of a beautiful — girl, 
brought to a couple of points and 
with her head slightly more in the 
wind than she held it in her pose 
on the cover of the same magazine 
last month. 

The typical family of Advertis- 
ing Land pays scant attention to 
this. A second’s consideration 
only is given to some glaring type 


INK 


printed. over the lady’s gown. It 
says: 
HERE THEY ALL ARE AGAIN 

Will Grain 

James M. Fagged 

annie Worst 

Wreck Speech 

Edna Fervor 

Robert W. Dangercus 

And A Host of Others. 


But even these authors must 
wait their turn in Advertising 
Land. There, as soon as the mag- 
azine enters the home, mother 
dashes upstairs for her scissors. 
She intends to clip coupons until 
lunch time. Sister Kate hustles 
out her writing materials. Her 
hope chest (she has one) is al- 
ready half full of free samples 
and booklets on every subject 
from how to buy wedding rings 
on credit to a light blue brochure 
—but why reveal the tenderest 
secret of her maiden soul? Lit- 


tle brother, who devotes half of 
his time to saying “U-m-m-m, it’s 
good!” and the other half to pes- 
tering his father for an air rifle 
of a particular make, has dropped 
both his boyish amusements to 
lean respectfully over his father’s 


chair and cry, “Father, that’s what 
all the fellows say is best,” as his 
parent turns the advertising 
pages. 

And again—— 

“Here,” cries mother, “is the 
very thing we have been needing; 
it says “For the Unexpected 
Guest——” 

“A .22-calibre rifle for six dol- 
lars,” shouts the young hopeful, 
and he read on, “If the Burglar 
Should Come To-night.” 

“Set Out a Plate of Tempting 
Teacoffs,” continues mother, has- 
tily filling out another coupon. 

The father of.the family in Ad- 
vertising Land is now getting 
busy. He is about to send for a 
free book that will tell him how 
to increase his profits. He re- 
ceives and reads several such 
books each month and then hands 
the book over to his secretary with 
the injunction, “Have those fel- 
lows send ovér a demonstrator 
and don’t lose that book.” 

This, remember, is in Advertis- 
ing Land. 

Father is not a self-made man. 
In the first place he was conceived 
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in an art department and he got 
his start in life from a coupon. 
The help he has received from 
memory trainers, courses in sales- 
manship, thirty-six volumes of the 
“World’s Biggest Thoughts” and 
booklets written by “An Expert” 
is difficult indeed to estimate. 

One hint he got from a house- 
organ saved him from bankruptcy. 

His good wife is no less for- 
tunate. She has so many time- 
saving devices around the house 
that she has plenty of spare time 
for bawling out clerks who offer 
her a. substitute. 

She has scant patience with the 
wishy-washy type of careless 
housewife who is content to say, 
“No, thank you, I want what I 
asked for,’ and walk haughtily 
out of the store where she owes 
a bit more than it is convenient 
to pay just now. 

The real mother of Advertising 
Land is made of sterner stuff. She 
cuts the grocer’s daughters on the 
street because their crook of a 
father offered her Swift’s bacon 


’ instead of Beechnut, and she had 


her druggist arrested for selling 
her hammamelis when she had 
asked for witch hazel. 

Just now she is called away 
from her excited perusal of an 
advertisement on men’s shirts 
which she discovered in a woman’s 
publication and intends to advise 
her husband to buy. 

She is wanted on the telephone. 

“Hello,” says the voice of a 
neighbor, “is that you, Addie?” 

“Ves.” 

“Have you received your copy 
of The Marvelous yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, have you seen what is on 
page 176-b?” 

“Why not yet, what is it?” 

“Well, I’m not sure, but”—whis- 
per—(they say whisper in Adver- 
tising Land) “it looks like the 
opening of a new campaign on 
Scotch Marmalade.” 


“Oh, I must see that; I wonder: 


if my grocer sells it.” 

“Well, if he doesn’t you know 
how to make him get it.” 

“T guess I do. Remember how 
we made Jorkins stock six differ- 
ent kinds of grape juice and then 
quit trading with him because he 


— order that new ginger 
a e ” 

“Tll never forget that. What 
do you think of the new Skipper 
Sardine Series?” 

“Well, I don’t like it as well as 
I do the old series—in fact, this 
hardly looks like a series at all to 
me—all their recent advertise- 
ments look different. Had you 


heard that Yesterday's Magazine 
is going to guarantee all their 
ads?” 

“You don’t say——” 

And so on. 


* 


Seriousness aside, where do we 
live? In Advertising Land or in 
America? 

Is this country of ours really 
a country or is it the pipe dream 
of a tired copy writer? Are our 
citizens real people or are they 
cloud shapes, formed in the drift- 
ing smoke of a commercial artist’s 
cigarette? 

x * 

The greatest, finest force in ad- 
vertising, in literature or in life 
is Sympathy—which can be freely 
translated into the two words 
Human Interest. 

If human interest is the great 
power in copy, why in the name 
of reason, the patron saint of 
common sense, can’t we make our 
copy human. 

If advertising can be made to 
pay even when the copy reads as 
if it were directed to the impos- 
sible people of an imaginary land, 
why can’t copy written for the 
benefit of “just folks” accomplish - 
things little short of miracles? 

I can answer that myself. 

It is doing it right along. ,,. 


Considers Movement a Menace 
to Paper Manufacturers 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read Mr. Porter’s articles in 
Printers’ Ink on “The Advertiser and 
the Post Office” with a great deal of 
interest. 

I have believed for some time that 
the greatest menace to the publisher, 
and incidentally to the book paper 
manufacturer, is in the possible increase 
in second-class postage. I think the 
presentation Mr. Porter has made is a 
forceful one, and if there is anything 
we can do to aid in the cause an keep 
the postage rates as they dt we shall 
be glad _to do it. Jno. Luxg, 
Pres., West Virginia Pulp % Paper Co. 








The Little Schoolinaster’ s 
Classroom 


HEN Mr. George M. Brown, 
president of the General 
Roofing Manufacturing Company, 
conceived the idea of running a 
short editorial in one corner of 
his “Certain-teed” advertisements, 
he.started something that belongs 
right up close to the head of 
Class A business inspirations. 
That the idea should be better 
in conception than in execution 
is perhaps no more than should be 


Roofing 


—guaranteed to last five years for I-ply, ten ey for 2-ply and fifteen 


Cert-ified 


years for 3-ply. This is not a talk guarantee, 
by the biggest roofing mills in the world. 


Some brands of roofing are advertised pce, erp of 
“pure wool felt."’ Official investigation proves that if pure 
wool felt were used the raw material alone would cost 
more than the net price received by the manufacturer for | [*,.4 
the finished roll. oe 
‘The fire-resisting qualities of other Some roofings are advertised with 
roofings are frequently played up pretty pictures and some with state- | | 
by some facturers. A test ments that they will usually las 
shows that any kind of roll “ nd 
ing burns when Statements are not 
held edgewise 


asphalt center with a harder asphak 
protecting surface. 








THE EDITORIAL APPEARS IN THE LOWER RIGHT-HAND 


ut a real one—backed up 


expected, for ever since Portia, 
the original militant, succeeded in 
clearing her client and saving his 
white meat, we have known that 
it is easier to know a good thing 
to be done than to open up the 
tool-kit and do it. 
*x* x * 

And, anyway, a critic must find 
fault occasionally or nobody will 
value his praise. A_ successful 
editor once told me that the way 
to get and hold read- 
ers was to roast 
somebody good and 
plenty in each issue. 
If you praise a man 
you please him, but 
the members of the | 
Knew Him When 
Club think you are 
losing your perspect- 
ive and getting out a 
darn dull sheet. 

Strange as it may 
seem, some of these 
“Certain-teed”  edito- 
rials are better than 
others, and_ those 
which are better are 
the ones that apply 
less directly to the 
General Roofing Com- 
pany and its policies. 
The headings of sev- 
eral that are before 
me are: Competition, 
Business Security, 
Public Confidence, 
Substitution, Honesty 
in Advertising, and 
Business Prosperity— 
all classy and provo- 
cative subjects and all 
handled, in the text, 
in good literary style. 

In a letter to the 
Schoolmaster Mr. 
Brown says: “We be- 
lieve business men 
have got to tell about 
these. subjects, with 
which they are famil- 
iar, and. stop the one- 
horse politicians from 
their cure-all. plans, 
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oi business. As we have a circula- 
tion of these advertisements close 
to ten millions per week, we hope 
to have some influence in having 
the public reach the right con- 
clusions about business subjects, 
as well as to hold confidence in 
our own concern,” 

Brethren, there’s one of the big- 
gest ideas of recent times and 
it is luminously practical, as you 
would expect, when it comes from 
a successful manufacturer. A 
manufacturer cannot have very 
many impractical ideas or the 
overhead will get him, and he 
will cease to be a manufacturer. 
Even so, of course, he can then 
become a critic or a muckraker, 
for the debris must be used some- 
how. 

ae ga 

Be that as it may, however, the 
point is that newspapers gain cir- 
culation by recording wickedness 
and failures. The bad manage- 
ment of the New Haven is news, 
while the good management of 
the Pennsylvania interests no one 
but its stockholders. 


Statesmen hold their jobs by 
declaring the iniquity of all big 
business—and the general impres- 
sion prevails that any concern that 
can prove itself solvent sRould be 
made to explain and disgorge. 

Now, the men who have suc- 
ceeded in business know that suc- 
cess came from treating both pub- 
lic and employees with fairness, 
honesty and justice. They know 
what arrant nonsense are the ex- 
udations of the political profes- 
sional pessimists and the muck- 
raking calamity-howlers, but they 
fail to realize the. pestilential 
power of these continuous reitera- 
tions. So the business man, like 
the little tar-baby, “Keeps right 
on, not sayin’ nuthin'’ 


Mr. Brown, with his ten million 
weekly circulation, has ‘started to 
talk back. Now suppose only one 
hundred other. large advertisers 
were to follow his lead and devote 
a few lines in each ad to preach- 
ing prosperity, business honesty, 
the profits of fair dealing and 
general uplift. A billion circula- 

















HOW TO ECONOMIZE 
in Booklet and Catalog Printing 


Don’t try to economize on the printing. You need the very best typog- 

raphy and presswork you can buy to get your message across—to make 

it attractive and readable. 

Don’t try to economize ofi the illustrations or the cong. Good Pictures 
ou 


and good copy are the most important items of all. surely cannot 
afford to try to economize on them. 

But you can economize on the paper. Your paper item averages 30 per 
cent of the total cost of the printed job. You can cut this item mate- 
rially by specifying 


TICONDEROGA EGG SHELL or 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE (#2'f) PAPERS 


The TICONDEROGA papers will give you just as readable and attractive 
booklets and catalogs as those you now print on stock costing seven, 
eight and nine cents a pound. ; 
The use of a TICONDEROGA paper enables 
you to devote more money to the vital items in 
your Direct Advertising, which are copy, art 
work and _ printing. 
We specialize in the manufacture of these two 
papers. Let _us send you printed specimens 
of both the Egg Shell Book and the Special 
Magazine White and India Tint. 


TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Sales Office 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 


42 to 13% age 70. 
examination. 
MONTHLY INCOME _INSUR- 
ANCE. Annual saving on pre- 
miums of 25% to 40%. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 











ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
will surely give YOU RESULTS 
NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, -° - - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 





Secretary 


Seeks position. 


Fourteen 
practical business experience. 
Highest references as to ability 
and integrity. Miss F., Box 246, 
PRINTERS’ | INK. 


~ College . Advertising 


We represent the important college 
pers of the United States an 
sae My Allinformation about this 
field on request. Ask us how we 
co-operate with manufacturers. 


S, 


Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 
7) 503 Fifth A Avenue, New York 





ARKHURST 
RACTICAL 
UBLICITY 
LANNED 
REPARED 
RIN TED 
LACED 
605 CHAMBER COMMERCE BLDG 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WM-F. 


| agree with me. 
start it? 


years’ 





| tion, fifty-two times a year, should 


The Only Investment | 


land with quite some impact. 
Carry the idea farther, to in- 
clude one thousand national and 


| five gt thousand local ad- 
| vertisers, and you will reach reall 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts is- | irresistible sober. om 
sued ALL ages pay from 6% age | 


No medical | 


| Space need not be increased, Sim- 
| ply rearrange it. Very few spaces, 
| equal 
|. full. 


, Can you con- 
ceive of a greater force for good? 
And it need not cost anything, 


to a magazine page, are 
ll. Very few would lose any- 
thing of effect in display by the 


| insertion of a stickful of agate 


A Poster Campaign» 


down in the southwest corner. 
Advertising pays in direct pro- 
portion to its readers’ belief in 


| its sincerity. I don’t believe very 
| many can read the “Certain-teed” 
| editorials without thinking better 
| of the product of the General 


Roofing Manufacturing Company 


| —and thinking better of adver- 
| tisers and of business in general, 


All right, then, I am glad you 
When shall we all 


* * * 


Among the many conundrums 
which are served up to the School- 
master almost daily, is this letter 
| from one F. T. Bowers, of 221 
Southern Avenue, Cincinnati. 

“In view of what I believe to be 
the fact,” says Mr. Bowers, “that 


| only men of means read Printers’ 


Ink, why do you not go after the 


| business of national advertisers of 
| men’s goods? 
| me for a long time, and a word of 
| enlightenment 


This has puzzled 


would be very 
grateful.” Of course this brother's 
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The only Reason why there —_, 
are any advertisers not using © , 


Perfection Lantern Slides / 


is because they don’t know about them. 
We are the exclusive makers of The Aptel- “’ 
haum Motion Slide, U. S. Patent No, 1,116,- 4 
201. The only practical fool -proof motion ys 
slide on the market. The Meinhardt Clock 7; 
y, Slide. U.S. Patent 1,016,575 andother pat- /” 
ents pending. Flashes the time together ‘ 
with your story. Gladly eth | ex- 
nitors. Regular Advertising Quality. / 
ey ror th results and bring enthusiastic dealer A, 
co-operation. Write particulars. 


4 
VA for full aff 
V4 PERFECTION SLIDE ¢ CO. , Vy 
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letter shouldn’t have been ad- 
dressed to the Editorial Depart- 
ment at all; but it was, and hence 
these few remarks. a 


Some twenty years ago, the 
present Schoolmaster happened to 
be in the office of the late J. C. 
Hoagland, president of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. Mr. 
Hoagland was examining rather 
critically an immense pile of news- 
papers, most of ‘which were carry- 
ing the Royal “business. A few 
were candidates for favor, and 
the president was an unusually 
shrewd judge of relative newspa- 
per values. 

Suddenly turning to his visitor, 
Mr. cloagland exclaimed: “What 
I don’t understand is why, when 
we are making a product of the 
highest quality, and are advertis- 
ing it in every worth-while publi- 
cation we can find, we haven’t all 
the baking powder business there 
is We are probably the largest 
advertisers in the country, yet we 
haven’t anything like all the busi- 
ness. I would like to know why.” 

We didn’t talk in terms of “effi- 
ciency,” back in those days, but 
the Schoolmaster’s reply, trans- 
lated into modern language, was 
to the effect that it wasn’t possible 
to.obtain 100 per cent efficiency 
under human conditions; It wasn’t 
—and isn’t—possible to get “all 
the business there is.” 
Standard Oil and American To- 
bacco failed to get it all, back in 
the palmy days before the Sher- 
man Act grew its teeth. And 
maybe the Business Department of 
Printers’ INK can extract some 
comfort from those reflections, 
and will go on being good boyse 
and working hard even though 
they don’t get all the business an 
impartial observer may think they 
are entitled to. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 131,428 





The Heart 


of Western Pennsylvania’s advertising 
district is 


Pittsburgh 


The home of two great big newspapers 


The Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Chronicle Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


These papers have the largest net circu- 
lation and thoroughly cover Allegheny 
County, which is inhabited by more than 
1,025,000 people. To get the best 
returns from money invested you should 
include them in your list. They reach 
the reader who reads advertising and are 


‘“‘The Papers That Go Home’’ 


The flat combination rate 
is 22!4c. per agate line 


For further information or co-operation 
swrite 
Urban E. Dice 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 
: pe C. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
The John M. Branham Company, 
Mallers Building 
Chemical Building 





Even |. 








and Illustrations. 
{Sketches on approval 


commercial artist 
Bran Vt. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 
ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Boston 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia can best be reached thru the 
old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC 
FARMER, of Portland, Oregon— 
Weekly, 45 years, 





ADVERTISING SERVICE 


END us a literature for free criti- 

cism. ifteen years’ experience 
writing forceful letters, booklets, etc. 
Write for proof. Ad. Widder Co., 151 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHONE. 6120 
RIVERSIDE 


‘ 








HELP WANTED 


Cory WRITER wanted at once by 
rapidly growing service Agency. 
Must have general retail experience. 
Good salary. Prepare or send samples 
of past work. Banker-Martin Co., Free 
Press Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





ANTED—A man capable of taking 

charge of and executing the edi- 
torial work on a monthly paper covering 
the iron, steel and machinery field. 
Young man with experience in the 
preparation of matter and the make-up 
of such a paper preferred. Moderate 
salary to start. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. - State age, experience and 
salary required. Address Box 610, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


A BOUT March 1, as assistant to the 
editor of a N. Y. trade journal, young 
man with good education, initiative and 
capacity for hard work. One with a 
knowledge of stenography and _type- 
writing preferred. Good opportunity 
for advancement. Give full particulars 
and state salary wanted. Address Box 
602, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ALES MANAGER—A Chicago com- 

pany of national reputation has an 
opening for a sales manager of proved 
a ility, who can show a successful rec- 
ord handling a high grade bookselling 
or correspondence school proposition. 
Must be able to control and get results 
from field men, have a knowledge of ad- 
emcee © and write clean, truthful fol- 
low-up letters. Remuneration on basis 
of salary and percentage of profits. No 
attention will be given to your letter 
unless sufficient details are given as to 
experience, ability and integrity to war- 
rant arranging for an interview. Box 
605, Printers’ Ink. 








I WISH to hear at once from A Sales 

and Advertising Executive of strong 
personality, with ability to select, or- 
ganize, one and inspire a sales-force 
that will make sales. Must be able to 
write forceful, convincing, “ginger” let- 
ters and conduct a direct advertising 
campaign—must be long on tact, but 
able to “drive” if necessary. Prefer- 
ence given Western man, over thirty, 
now living in New England or New 
York. 


Remuneration will be adjusted on a 
20% basis on commission earnings of 
salesmen—a a account of fifty 
dollars weekly will be allowed for the 
first two months. If applicant demon- 
strates ability to make good, seventy-five 
dollars weekly for the second two 
months and one hundred dollars weekly 
for the third two months, a settlement 
to be made bi-monthly. Opportunity to 
increase sales force and earnings is un- 
limited. 


I do not wish to employ nor will I 
keep in this position a man who is un- 
able to secure enough business to bring 
his annual commissions to at least 
seventy-five hundred dollars. 


Give all details in first letter. Replies 
to be considered strictly confidential. 





Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Bottled Goods Manufacturers 


and manufacturers in almost every line 
of business can effectively distribute 
high-class, attractively wrapped chewing 
gum as an pr gy novelty. Your 
ad on every stick. All flavors.. Guar- 
anteed under Pure Food Act. Samples 
and prices om request. THE HELMET 
AD GUM CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


ys OPY Writer; experienced in retail as 
well .as manufacturing advertising, 
also traveling salesmanship and news- 
paper work. Good reasons for wishing 
change. Box 609, Printers’ Ink. 
A DVERTISING Manager with valu- 

able experience in building up large 
business from small beginning. Writes 
strong, convincing copy—makes illus- 
trated lay-outs for advertisements, book- 
lets, etc. Highest references. Box 607, 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 


There is an advertising agency 
handling national accounts that needs 


me. 

I will do for them what I am doin 
now, on national accounts, creating an 
directing the production of advertising 
artwork that has actual advertising 
values. 

I_ know how to buy artwork on the 
outside, from the right man at the right 
price. I know engraving and printing 
from an advertising as well as the 
“shop” standpoint, and how to buy both. 

There is eleven years back of me in 
this work. If you. want a man who can 
do these things and do them right, ad- 
dress, Eastern, Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 








POSTER STAMPS 
HUNDREDS of beautiful, original 

* styles and designs Advertising and 
Pictorial stamps suitable for Manufac- 
turers, Exporters, Jobbers, Retailers, 
Transportation Lines, etc. Standardized 





Electrical Merchandise 
National advertising manager and 
marketing specialist is open for new 
connection. Marked success in securing 
dealer co-operation and boosting sales 
at minimum cost. Box 608, care of 
Printers’ Ink., 


pt of manufacture give attractive 
Stamps at low prices. ssortment of 
samples if requested on letter head. 
THE DANDO COMPANY, 26-32 S. 8rd 
St., Philadelphia. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





AN Opportunity—Advertising man (387) 

of eleven years’ successful experience 
as advertising manager and agency man 
wants position with aggressive, pro- 
gressive manufacturer or advertising 
agent. Salary $8,000. T., 286 N. Borden 
Ave., Syracuse, N. ; 


POSITION Wanted by Young News- 
- paper Office Man—I have systema- 
tized and for several years successfully 
handled the foreign advertising and_ac- 
counting department of a Metropolitan 
daily. Good ideas. Can employ Sales- 
manship and Modern English in letters. 
Rest references. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


Trained and Experienced 

young man with six years thorough 
business. ekperience, three years in 
charge of small advertising department, 
desires position as advertising manager 
of moderate-sized firm or assistant to 
some “big man.” Has planned and 
carried out successful campaigns, writes 
strong copy and is familiar with both 
executive and detail work. Thorough 
knowledge of printing .and* engraving. 
Moderate salary to start. Address Box 
608, Printers’ Ink. 











VERY ABLE 
ADVERTISING MAN 
CAN NOW HELP YOU 
Just finished organizing Advertising 
Dept. and starting correct advertising 


methods for large Eastern *manufac- 
turer employing man 


travelers, thou- 
sands of agents. 


esults speak for 
themselves. Can now do same for you, 
anywhere, or take permanent ‘charge 
advertising dept. needing progressive 
management. Original but always prac- 
tical, co-operative methods. ighteen 
years wide experience. Sane plans, 
right copy, careful buying of printing 
are assured. Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 





R OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends pth goed clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. ost reliable Bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS | 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Well established publishing organization 
would buy another g trade paper. - 
Box ZZ-540, care of Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER OPPORTUNITY 

We suggest opportunities where a 
part or full controlling’ interest in a 
small city daily or good weekly paper 
can be secured by a cash investment of 
from $750 to $3500 with time on balance 
of contract. Also several complete 
plants costing from $25,000 to $40,000, 
to be had by assumption of debts and 
relatively small cash payments. It’s the 
experienced man we're after who can 
create business along modern lines. 
Newspaper Properties Department, 
Wanner Machinery Company, 708° So. | 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 3 











STANDARD BOOKLETS 


HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ability. to 
+ write. and design and facility to 
rint small and large editions of book- 
ets, standardized 3%4x6, in 8, 16 and 82 
pages, with covers. Ten standard styles. 
Our original methods cut cost and save 
— money; our “copy” sells your goods. 

e will design and print 1,000 for 
$17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. Samples if re- 
quested on_ your letter head. THE 
ANDO CO., 28-82 So. 8rd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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~ Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette: Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Hventng Negister, daily. Aver. tor 
1914 (sworn) 19,414 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 17,168, sc. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1914, 9,776. 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Dec., 
1914, 18,438. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1914, dally, 
9.999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,695. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Hvexing Courser, 6th year; Av. dv. 
1913, 9,281. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept. 1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Journa.. 
daily, $2,395. : 
Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1914 net paid 51,278 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1914, 
66,960. 











Average 1914, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennepec Fournai, daily average 
1914, 11,768. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1914, daily 
11,763 
Portland, Avexsng Express. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,6837. Sunday Telegram, 18,002. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,783. For Dec., 1914, 
76,286 daily; 61,826 Sunday. 
I'ne absolute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one bun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,196; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,760 
lines, 1,186,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 





Boston, Avening Transcrift (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day aa 


Lynn, Bvening Jtem. Daily sworn av. tor, 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 16,878. ‘Two cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thorougaiy, 


Salem, Avening News. 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper, Larg’st ev’g circ. 


Actual daily average 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 

hk & Home's circutating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 

Publishing Company. Circuiation 

is practically confined to the tar- 

mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern lowa. Use it to reacn 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average Ist 9 mos. 1914, 
113,166., Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. |. 
Murphy, publisher. 


We-vaae 1867. 
Onn 
aay) 


Established 
Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1913, daily 7rsdune, 106,768 ; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,168. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,603 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. tst, 1913, 


to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,0638. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1914, Sunday, 
99,241; daiiy,67,100; Xxgusrer, evening 47,656. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1014, 28,017. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Dec., 1914, 181,617 daily ; Sanday, 162,709. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily, Average circulation 
1914, 28,270; 28,801 av., Pecy1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E£. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 


West Chester. Local Newi, 

daily, W. H, Hodgson. Aver. for 

1913, 16,186. In its gand year. 

independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its freld. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Times Leader, eve. Average 
daily circulation for 1914, 20,520. 

York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Xvening /tmes, Average circula- 
tion tor 1913, 21,628—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Datly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S, 
Rhode island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver, 
cir., 1913, 6,680, 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Average for 1914, 


6,749. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattie 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great proauctsve 
vaine to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913, 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887... In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest Competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21.681 

Tacoma, News. 
20,510. 


UA 
Onin 
aa) 


Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, "“Ganette. Daily average, Nov., 
1914, daily 7,675. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. A. B. C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, for Sept., 1914, 
19,489. Largest circulation in Province. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad meii- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’14, 19,414. 


MAINE 














é Wp: Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 


carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MARYLAND 
THE Baltimore News carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Advertising Medium of Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA 

HE Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


NEW YORE 


THE Buffalo Bvéning News is the best classi- 
fied advertiging medium in Ngw York State 

outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 

sworn circulation statement, and rate card, 


papers combined. 


GUAR 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


see Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Goid 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


Greatest circulation, 














Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Keporter. 
Recogmized Organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries.of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranseript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark daty m Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn agie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiys. 

Dry Goods Reonomist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(Q@). Specimen 
copy mailed on gequest. 263 Broadway, N 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Heraia nrst. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@®) DISPATCH ©) 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘I'he R. 1. Bible. 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercial-Apptal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennéssee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
Gver 96,000, 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (O@). leads all other Seattle 


and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
oniy Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves rirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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American Posting Service.. 63 
Amsden & Fichtner.. 74 
Associated Billposters 
tective Co. 
Atchison, ” Bwengetecs . -52- ° 
Ayer, N. W., & Son 


Breeder’s Gazette 
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Briggs, A. M., 

Butterick Publishing Co. 41-28 

Century Co. 
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De Montluzin, A., Advertis- 
ing 52-53 

Design 
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Doubleday, Page & : 

Dyer, George L., 


Engineering News 


Farmer, St. 

Farm Journal 

Five- and Ten-Cent_ Maga- 
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Foley, Richard A., Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc 


Gold Mark Papers 


Hearst’s Magazine 
Hill Publishing Co 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half 
Smaller space, 35c per agate line— 


age, $15 quarter page 
inimum, one inc 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front . Cover 
Second Cover.. ea eee 
Back Cover 100 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: 


than two pages, $12.50 per page. 
No less than four pages accepted. 


nished complete by advertiser. 


$25 extra for two bE or less. 


Page 5.. 

Pages 7, 9, 11 or 13 

Double Center [2 pages].. 

Pac 3 more 


Inserts: $60 a page when fur: 




















PRINTERS’ INK 


= 800,000 Replies 


During the year 1914, The Tribune’s Business 
Office, on the ground floor at the corner of Dearborn 
and Madison Streets, has received from. readgrs of 


The Tribune and distributed to “Want” advertisers 
in The Tribune more than 


1,800,000 Letters 


These letters were either received by mail or de- 
livered by hand in response to the so-called “ Blind 
Ads” only. ‘These are the “Want Ads” bearing no 
signature except The Tribune box number assigned 
to the advertiser at the time he places his ad. They 
are less than one fourth of the total number of ““Want 


Ads” placed in The Tribune. 


If less than one fourth of all The Tribune's 
‘Want Ads” bring more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand replies a month, figure for yourself the tre- 
mendous response to all these “Want Ads.” 


The Tribune’s Business Office frequently handles, 
on a single day, as many letters as the number of 
pieces of first class incoming mail at the post office 
in the City of Springfield, the capital of the State 
of Illinois. 


The Chicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations oy 
Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





